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INTRODUCTION. 


No subject has been more fully or exhaustively discussed 
during the past thirty years than the manifold problems relating 
to educational reform. In Great Britain, these discussions and in¬ 
vestigations have resulted in the comprehensive scheme of reform 
embodied in the Education »Act of 1944' In Russia, a new edu¬ 
cational scheme, radical and revolutionary in most of its phases, 
has been drawn up and quickly implemented. In India, discus¬ 
sions on educational problems and investigations into the directions 
in which reforms are essential and urgent have been continuously 
carried on ever since the Calcutta University' Commission, over 
which Sir Michael Sadler presided, published its findings in 1919. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education has met annually 
for the past ten years and has explored the whole educational field 
and investigated every conceivable educational problem in its rela¬ 
tion to Indian conditions. The Educational Adviser to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has spent several years touring in the Provinces 
and States, and the results of his investigations have, been embodied 
in a report which has already become historic. This report has 
now been adopted by the Central Advisory Boaro of Education, 
and its recommendations, which cover the whole field of education, 
now possess the Board’s imprimatur. 

The Inter-University Board of India has recently held its 
twentieth annual meeting at Patna, and its report deals especially 
with some of the problems confronting Indian Universities in war 
time. This Board though it at present possesses no statutory 
authority has done most useful and necessary work in helping to 
guide and correlate the activities of autonomous Universities. 
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XNTBOBUOHON. 


There are many other organizations whose regular meetings 
have made contributions of inestimable value towards the complex 
problems of all grades of education in India, Among these, 
mention may be.made of the All-India Educational Conference 
which held its twentieth session in Cawnpore a few months ago. 
The papers and addresses presented and delivered at the meetings 
of this Conference and other learned societies in India are known 
and respected for their erudition and sound judgment. 

This brief survey of some of the more important deliberations 
on educational problems in India is sufficient to justify the conten¬ 
tion that the whole field of education has been during recent years 
most thoroughly and exhaustively ploughed. This having Ivon 
done, the anxious question now is ‘what are we going to sow in 
this fertile ground’ ? 

The all-India atmosphere of the report of the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board is of great value, for the essential unity of India is a 
fact which needs emphasis. At the same time, if we ta'ke into 
consideration the great differences in educational standards and 
attainment between some .Provinces and others and between 
some States and others, we are forced to the conclusion 
that no single system of educational reform can be applied 
in toto throughout the whole of India, but that the accepted funda¬ 
mental principles of reform must be modified and adapted to meet 
local needs and conditions. The Government of Travancore, there¬ 
fore, appointed a Committee charged with the duty of examining 
the whole educational system of the State and of making recom¬ 
mendations for reform and reorganization with special reference to 
post-war conditions and developments. This Committee has 
deliberated during the past year and the following chapters consti¬ 
tute its report submitted to the Government of His Highn css the 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

The Committee acknowledges with gratitude its indebtedness 
to the report of the Central Advisory Board of Education and the 
reports of the various expert sub-committees appointed by the 
Board from time to time, which have been of great help to the 
Committee in its deliberations. In formulating recommendations 
appropriate and applicable to the educational needs of Travancore, 
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thy Committee has in some cases followed the all-India proposals 
whereas in other eases it has departed from Item. 1 he Committee 
is also indebted to the reports of the Inter-University Board, the 
All-India Educational Conference, and the 193’Education Reforms 
Committee of Travancore. 

The following account of the constitutions, personnel and work 
of the Travancore Education lie-organization Committee will be of 
interest- 

The Committee was appointed by the Government of Travail* 
core in Government Order R, 0. C, No. 1918/43 Edn. dated 24th 
November 1913. The Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Travancore was the Chairman of the Committee, and the Director 
of Public Instruction the Vice-Chairman. Its members were per¬ 
sons representing all branches of education, the legislature, industry 
and commerce. The Committee’s terms of reference were “to 
enquire into the existing educational system in the State and to 
formulate proposals for its re organisation with due regard to post¬ 
war developments-” 

On 19th April 1944, Vir. H, C. Papworth succeeded Rajya- 
Sevapravitia Dr. G, V. Ch uidrasekharan as Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of travancore and Chairman of the Education 
Re-organization Committee. During the course of its delibera¬ 
tions, new members were added to the Committee as circumstances 
required. The following are the names of >the members of the 
Committee as finally constituted, and who have unanimously 
approved this report. 

1. Mr. fl. 0. Papworth, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, University of 

Travanoore (Chairman). 

2. ,, A. Gopala Menon, Director of Public Instruction, 

3. * ,, A. N. Tam pi, Acting Director of Public Instruction, 

4. „ Kainikk -i'a M. Padmanabha Pillai (Secretary) 

5. Dr. K. L. Moadgillj, Director of Research. 

6. Mr D. L. Deshpande, Principal, Engineering College. 

7. Dr. H Subramonia Aiyar, Principal, University College. 
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8, Dr. H. Parameswaran Secretary, Government 1 Centra' 

Stores. 

5#. „ D. Jivanayakam, Acting Principal, Training College 

10. Mr. P. R, Parameswara Panikkar, Registrar, University 

of Travancore. 

11. Sry, K. Saradarama, Lecturer, University College. 

12. Miss M. E. East, Baker Memorial English High 

School for Girls, Kottayam. 

13. Mr. R. Parameswaran Pillai, Retired Division Inspector 

of Schools. 

14. „ V- S. Krishna Aiyar, Division Inspector of Schools. 

15. „ P. S. Narayanaswami, Organiser* Vocation and 

Welfare Work in Schools. 

16. The Most Rev* Dr. Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Tri¬ 

vandrum 

17. The Rev. Fr. William, Principal, St. Berchmans’ 

College, Changanacherry 

18. The Rt. Rev. I)r. A. Chulaparambil, Bishop of 

Kottayam. 

19. Mr. Eipe Mathai, Correspondent, M. T. Schools, 

T hiruvalla 

20. „ K. P. Krishna Menon, General Manager and 

Inspector of Nair Service Society Schools, 

Changanacherry. 

21. „ G. Narayana Aiyar. Member, Sri Chitra State 

Council 

22. „ M. Govindan, Member Sr; Chiti’a State Council. 

23. Rajyasevanirata S. Chatfcanatha Karayalar, Deputy 

President, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

24. Mr. M. Sivathanu Pillai, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

25. „ T. P. Vela yudhan'Pillai, Member, Sri Mulam 

Assembly. 

26. „ N. Narayana Kurup, Member, Sri Chitra State 

Council, 
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27. Mr. J. L* Henderson, General Manager, Messrs. Harri¬ 

sons & Crosfield, Lt.» Quilon., 

28. „ E. L. Pollard, Chairman, Travancore Chamber of 

Commerce,* 

29. „ S. Krishna Aiyar, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

30. „ K, K. Kuruvilla, Member, Sri Chitra State Council. 

31. „ A. M. Abdul Quadir Sahib, Inspector for Muslim 

Education. 

32. The Rt. Rev. Vincent V. Dereere, Bishop of 

Trivandru&. t 

33. Swami Agamananda, Sri Ramakrish'na Mission, 

Advaithasramam, Kalady. 

34. Mr. P. S- Mohamed, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

35. „ E. E. Pandarathil, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

36. „ P. C. Adichan, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly. 

87. ,, V- Kunjukrishnan, Second - Judge, Kottayam. 

38. „ V. J. Itfcychoria, Retired Headmaster, M. D. Semi* 

nary English High School, Kottayam. 

39. „ K. Dominic Joseph, Member, Sri Mulam Assembly # 

40. „ A. N- Sathyanesan, Editor “Bharathy”, Member, 

Sri Mulam Assembly 
• 

41; Mahakavi Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyar, Dean of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies, University of Travancore. 

42, The Rev. R. H. Eastaff, Corporate Manager, London 

Mission Schools. 

43 . Mr. G. H. Marsden, Principal, Scott Christian College. 

Nagercoil. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, which *vas held on 81st 
January 1944, the Chairman reviewed the main problems of edu* 
catiocal reform in Travancore, explained the terras of reference and 
enunciated the procedure to be adopted. To facilitate deliberation 


Mr. Pollard hm oat of Iadit whan the report was signed. 
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on the various aspects of reform, suitable to the several grades of 
education, the following eight sub-committees were constituted: — 

I. Primary Education (including pre-primary and poat- 

priraary education—nursery schools, primary schools 

and Maiayalnra and Tamil middle schools). 

II. Secondary Education (English middle and high 

schools and Maluyalam and Tamil high schools), 

111. University Education. 

IV Technical and Commercial Education. 

V Training, recruitment and conditions or service 

ov Teachers. 

Vi. Adult Education. 

Vil. Miscellaneous A. 

(i) Health of school children, medical service, 
hygiene, nutrition, physical culture. 

(ii) School buildings. 

(iii) Social service. 

a 

(iv) Education of the handicapped. 

VIII, Miscellaneous B. 

(i) Examinations. 

(ii) Scholarships and fee concessions. 

(iii) Education of special classes. 

(iv) Keligious instruction, 

(v) Administration. 

The sub-committee for primary education met on 28th and 
29th February 1914 ; that for secondary education on 2nd March 
and 19th June 1944, and that for technical and commercial educa¬ 
tion on 4th March and “6th June 1914. The sub-committee for 
training, recruitment and conditions of service of teachers met on 
17th April 1944 ; and those for adult education and university 
education on 5th July and 22nd July respectively. The sub-com¬ 
mittee charged with the responsibility of examining the various 
problems connected with the health of school children, nutrition, 
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medical inspection and hygiene met on 2 Oth April 1944, and the 
eighth sub-corn mil tee, to which were assigned the complex ques¬ 
tions of administration and other connected problems, deliberated 
on 9th October and 6th and 7th November 1944. 

At the meeting of the sub-committee which considered the 
problems of hygiene, nutrition, health and medical inspection of 
school children, Rajyasevanirata Dr M. K. Gopala Pillai (Director 
of Public Health), Kajyas-.vaniiatn Dr. C. 0. Kamnakaran (Su¬ 
perintendent of the Public Health Laboratory) and Mr. ]\ I. Alex¬ 
ander (Director of Physical Education) were present by invitation., 
Mr. C. Kumar a Das (Secretary to Government) and Mr. K. P. P. 
Menon (Electrical Engineer to Government; attended the meetings 
of the sub-committee which considered the question of manage, 
ment and control of technical schools ; and the Rev. J, W. 
Rasalam Secretary for Kerala* South Indian Adult Education 
Association, attended the meeting of the Adult Education sub 
committee. Mr, E. 1. Chucko (Director of Industries), Mr. K. 
Subramonia Pillai (formerly Director of Agriculture) and Dr. J. H, 
Cousins (Art Adviser to Government) helped the Committee by 
sending monographs on technical education, agricultural education 
and art education respectively-, The Committee is very grateful 
to all these experts for their valuable help. 

The findings and recommendations of the several sub-com¬ 
mittees were drafted iu the form of reports, which were considered 
by the lull Committee at its meetings held on 14th, 15th and 16th 
November 1944 and 18th, 19th and 20th December 1944, The 
decisions reached by the; committee at these meetings were incor¬ 
porated in the final report which was approved and signed by the 
members on 22nd March 1945. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The Committee began its work by making a careful study of 
the present condition of primary education in Travancore, and a 
detailed review of statistics covering the past three years. 

1. At present the primary schools in Travancore consist of four 
classes, which are designed to cater for children 
tior> ,l ° tires0nt pom between the ages of 5 and 9. Although younger 
and older children are often found in primary • 
schools, they really have no rightful place there, as primary edu¬ 
cation must Necessarily be designed to fit a definite age group. 

According to the latest census, the total number of children 
between 5 and 9 in the State is 668,623, and of these 418,997 arc 
studying in classes 1 to 4 of primary schools, in other words, 
62'7 per cent. of children between the ages of 5 and 9 are already 
under instruction. The remaining 249,626 or 37*3 per cent, of the 
5 to 9 age group have to be brought, under instruction if primary 
education is to be made universal. 

Taking, however, the first five school classes into considera¬ 
tion, (the question of increasing the primary school classes from 
four to five will be dealt with later) the total number of children 

4 

now under instruction is as much as 60*3 per cent, of the children 
in the 5 to 10 years age group ; thus leaving 39*7 per cent, of this 
age group to be brought under instruction. 

The above numbers refer exclusively to the children in the age 
groups 5 to 9 and 5 to 10, If however all the children attending 
the primary classes are taken into consideration, tire total number 
in classes 1 to 4 will*come to 93*1 per cent, of the number in the 
age g^oup o to 9, and the total number in classes 1 to 5 will come 
to 31*6 per cent, of the number in the age group 5 to 10. The 
considerable difference between these and the foregoing percentages 
is largely due to the rather.loose enforcement of the rules regard¬ 
ing ago of admission on the one hand and the inadequate atteritisxf 
to the problem of stagnation on the other- 
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From a study of these figures and of general conditions in 
the State, the Committee is of opinion that the existing arrange 
ments for mass education have reached their utmost Unfits of ex¬ 
pansion and that the next logical step is the introduction of com¬ 
pulsion. 

2. in advocating the introduction of free compulsory primary 

education, the Committee agrees with the recom- 

introduotion of free mendations of the two committees on Basic 

compulsory primary Education set up in 1938-39 by the Central 
education* 4 •' 

Advisory board of Education and endorsed by 

the Central Advisory Board, that “in conformity with world-wide 

opiuion any system of universal compulsory instruction must also 

be free’*. 

3. The Committee considered the problem of wastage in primary 

schools. Of the total number of children in 

Wastage — perum- Class I in 1116 M. E. (1940"4l)only 64*6 per 
""(S tir do* IV to ins M. E (1943-44), 

showing a clear wastage of 35-4 per cent. Just 
twelve years ago the corresponding wastage was 60-2 per cent. 
Thus there has been decided improvement in regard to wastage, but 
much remains to be done* The introduction of compulsion with $ 
well organized system of inspection is the most adequate method 
of dealing with this problem. 

Although the condition of wastage has considerably improved, 
n. wastage of 35 - 4 per cent, is still a high figure, indicating that 
there are many who stagnate and many who only attend schools 
for short periods under the impression that attendance at a school 
for however short a period is preferable to no attendance at all. 
Experience all pver India has definitely proved that even in the 
case of children who have reached the fourth class, there is grave 
danger of their relapsing into illiteracy. A former Census com¬ 
missioner in Travancore has estimated that 30 per cent, of children 
from the fourth class of primary schools in the State relapse into, 
illiteracy. Educationists are agreed that in order to ensure literacy 
mad to insure as fay as possible against lapses into illiteracy, the 
primary school course must be extended to five years. 
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The Committee therefore recommends that compulsory primary 
education should be of live years’ duration and in order to make this 
effective all uneconomic and incomplete schools must be abolished. 
Incomplete schools are usually of no genuine use to the community 
and are often a hindrance to the promotion of literacy. The Edu¬ 
cation Department has already made a drive against incomplete 
schools, and has reduced their number in twelve years from 1680 to 
427. It will be necessary to continue the same insistent policy 
along with the establishment of complete primary schools of five 
classes. Schools should be encouraged to complete themselves by 
adding the fifth class and, after primary education has been made 
compulsory in any locality, a definite time should be prescribed 
after which recognition will be withdrawn from incomplete schools. 

4. in addition to the introduction of a system of compulsory 

primary education of five years, duration, the 

Adaptation to local Committee realizes that in order to make this 
conditions. 

scheme work as smoothly as possible, considera¬ 
ble adaptation to local needs and conditions will be necessary. One 
of the chief causes of wastage at present is due to the fact that 
parents withdraw their children from schools in order to help in 
the home, the fields and in their own trades and occupations. This s 
a natural thing and the system of compulsion should, as far as 
possible, be adapted to meet it. It should be recognized that 
children should attend school first and only he set free for domestic 
and other work afterwards. This situation could be met if it were 
laid down that not ail primary schools are expected to Work through¬ 
out the five hours of the day, and that; rigid uniformity of working 
hours is not to be exacted. In many localities it may be found 
desirable for primary schools to work for four hours in the morning, 
setting the children free for the remainder of the day. In other 
places it may be found desirable to work for shorter hours on six 
days a week instead of working longer hours on five days as they 
do at present. In other ivords, with the introduction of compulsion 
the varied local conditions which at present are mainly responsible 
for wastage shoifld not be ignored. Holidays, too, will have to 
vary according to local conditions ; but the Committee feels that a 
wise adaptation to loeaf needs will make easy the working of com 
pulsion in the complete primary schools of five classes, 
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In the early stages of the introduction of compulsory primary 
education, owing to the difficulty of immediately erecting new 
buildings and of acquiring land, the ‘shift system’ may be permit- 
ted under proper conditions and safeguards as an experiment in 
areas where local conditions make it suitable. 


Ovsrlappiu g— 
relocation of eohools 
aooording to tho ue«ls 
of the sohoo! going 
population—strength 
of primary elapses. 


5. The average strength of a primary class is 35 in depart¬ 
mental schools and 38 in private schools. These 
numbers in terms of averages are satisfactory, 
but the real statu of affairs obtaining in the 
various schools is not. There are schools where 
there is very bad overcongestion while there are 
others which are quite uneconomically filled. 
The location of the schools, with special reference to overlapping, 
has to be carefully studied and, wherever necessary, schools have tef 
be re-located according to the needs of the school-going population. 

The vital question of preserving the health of school children is 
dealt with in a later chapter, but it is appropriate to emphasise here 
that educationists and medical men are agreed that one of the 
causes of ill-health is the overcrowding of children in classes. In 
many schools children are so crowded in the benches that they 
have no room to sit down in a natural posture, no room to stand 
up straight and no room in which to write. A crowded class never 
looks happy. In many model schools the number in a class is 
rigidly limited to twenty and many educationists think that this is 
an ideal figure. It may not be possible for some time to achieve 
such an ideal condition, but it will be the duty of the inspecting 
officer to prevent overcrowding, to see that the rooms provided are 
adequate and to insist on a reduction of strength in classes if the 
rooms are small and unhygienic. 


Schools are naturally overcrowded in the more densely popu¬ 
lated areas and in this connexion it will be the duty of the Educa¬ 
tion Department to insist on the provision of more schools in such 
areas and to re- locate other schools according to the needs of the 
locality. Both from an educational and health standpoint, the 
introduction of compulsory education for five years must not be 
wade an excuse for the overcrowding- of schools add class rooms 
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Committee recommends that the age of admission to 
primary schools shall be 5 + years. In other 
words, children should be required to attend a 
primary school after reaching their fifth birthday. 


7. 


We have recommended the introduction of a free and com¬ 
pulsory course of-primary education lasting fire 
Compulsory prim try years- In making this recommendation we 
cjourae y.a, h. have confined ourselves to what is immediately 

practicable. We however realize that, in concurrence with world¬ 
wide educational opinion, ‘basiceducation’ should continue until she 
age of 14. Basic education is designed to give boys and girls suf¬ 
ficient knowledge and training to make them good citizens and to 
fit them for a very large number of avocations in life. The Central 
Advisory Hoard of Education observes in this connexion; ‘It can¬ 
not lie said that world opinion has yet reached or is even approac h¬ 
ing a final conclusion as to what the length and content of this 
minimum training should be. Before the war in the 0. S- A. and 
in most European countries the period for compulsory education 
extended from the age of 5 or 6 to 14 or 15. The plans for post¬ 
war educational development which have been published foreshadow 
some lengthening of this period.” 

We are therefore not unmindful of the fact that ideally the full 
course of basic education should consist of eight years. While the 
Central Advisory Board of Education envisages the eventual orga¬ 
nization of a system of compulsory education extending over eight 
years, this Committee, keeping in view what may be immediately 
practicable in Travaneore, recommends that for the present compul¬ 
sion b-i confined to the first five years. 

8, Before the introduction of compulsion, there should be a 
preparatory period of three years during which 
a-rangements should be made lor the supply of 
an adequate number of trained primary school 
teachers and for the provision of the required 
additional accommodation in primary schools. 
The department’s drive against incomplete schools should'be con¬ 
tinued and intensified and arrangements should be made for the 
provision of a filth class in all primary schools. 


Preparation tor ciun- 
pulaion -Primary 
Education. 
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A Primary Education Act should be passed by the Legislature, 
an intensive propaganda should be carried on, an effective machi¬ 
nery for enforcing compulsion should be set up and. speaking 
generally, the full details of the introduction and expansion of 
compulsory primary education should be worked out. 


9. At the end of the period of preparation the scheme should 
be put into operation and carried out as expedi- 
Oompulsum. lu- tiously as possible consistent with the availa- 
troJuotion by \g * ^jUty 0 { funds, the adequacy of accommodation 

and the supply of. teachers- In the beginning, it may be necessary 
to confine the introduction of compulsion 10 a number of selected 
urban areas- 


10. The introduction of compulsory education naturally raises 
the problem of the supply of five books, free 

Books, Mid-day mid-day meals and .free clothing to the really 
meal* Clothing—free ucc( ]y children, - and adequate funds will have 
■apply ot. t() k., provided for these items of expenditure. 

Iu many systems of free and compulsory education it is assum¬ 
ed that the supply of free books is part of the educational obliga¬ 
tion of the authorities, but mid-day inealsand clothing are not to 
be regarded as coming within , the sphere of this obligation and 
should only be provided in necessitous cases. Steps however should 
be constantly taken to deal with under-fed children attending 
schools. This question was investigated by the 1953 Reforms 
Committee which said, “We must point out that this problem is 
not merely a problem of poverty as has generally teen assumed, 
though the poverty aspect of it looms more largely in the case of 
primary schools than in the case of secondary schools; We have 
discovered on a close examination of the facts that there arc at least 
three classes of pupils who go without proper food throughout the 
school day. The first class consists of those whose parents, though 
able, do not for whatever reason take the trouble to supply their 
children with food. The second class consists of pupils who rather 
than carry their tiffin to school prefer to remain without a meal ; 
and the third class consists of those pupils whose parents mainly 
through poverty (though sometimes through conditions of work) 
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are unable to send food along with their children to school. Lazi¬ 
ness on the part; of pupils and slackness on the part of parents 
ought to have been dealt wilh long ago.” 


Measures should be taken to see that all school children have 
a proper raid-day meal. In schools which work only in the morn¬ 
ings, pupils will be free to go home for their mid-day meals. In 
schools which continue to work during the afternoons, school autho¬ 
rities should insist on the provision of meals by parents. It this 
is conscientiously done the numbrr of really poor and ‘needy chil¬ 
dren to be provided for will he limited. We are, however, of opi. 
nion that suclr children should bejrovided with a mid day meal by 
the State or the local authorities. The free supply of clothing in 
really necessitous cases may be similarly dealt with. 

ll. The introduction of compulsion will prevent wastage due 
to the withdrawal 'of school children during 
Stagnation—Neiil their five years primary course, but will not, by 
per itself, prevent stagnation. Therefore, lest the 
huge amounts to be expended on compulsory 
education be wasted, adequate arrangements should bd made for 
better teaching and effective supervision and control. 


for effootivo 
vision 


The question of stagnation has been a serious one in the past. 
The 1953 committee reported :—‘‘We hare found large numbers of 
cases in Travancorc in which pupils have, stagnated for periods 
varying between 2 and 6 years in one class, and other cases in which 
pupils have taken between 7 and 8 years to read in two classes.” 
For this state of affairs as far as the normal child is concerned, the 
committee blamed the incompetence of the teachers and the com¬ 
placency of the inspectorate and the authorities. If, of course, re¬ 
cognized the necessity of segregating the mentally defective and the 
special grouping of children suffering from retarded physical and 
mental growth. The problem of the education of the physically 
and mentally handicapped will be d< j alt with later on but as far as 
normal children are concerned, we are convinced, that the problem 
of stagnation is an artificial one and that it can be tackled b/ 
conscientious teachers and a sound inspectorate. 
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All children must be compelled to stay in school until they 
finish their primary education, and the question of stagnation, 
which will then become more urgent and imperative than ever, must 
be one of the most prominent and vital features of every inspect¬ 
orial visit, and the extent to which children stagnate in classes and 
schools should be accurately recorded at every annual inspection. 
With this information readily available, the stagnation problem can 
become a prominent characteristic of the department’s supervision 
of all schools. 

12. Up to the beginning of this year, including the primary 

sections attached to middle and high schools, 
Provision available there were 3,052 primary schools with 14,951 
and provision required c ] a8seSj ] 6,732 teachers, and providing 642,533 

school places. On the introduction of compulsion, there will have 
to bo 8,36,094 school places and 23,888 teachers calculated at *thc 
rate of 35 children per teacher. That is an increase of 1,93,561 
school places, and of 8,156 teachers. 

If however the average of 30 pupils per teacher adopted by 
the Central Advisory Board is accepted, the number of teachers 
required will be 27,870 an increase ol' 12,138 teachers. 

Additional accommodation will bo required for craft work and' 
better provision will have to be made for playgrounds and school 
gardens. 

13. With regard to the curriculum in primary schools, the 

Committee agrees with the general view that in 
Curriculum f >r pri- the primary stage the curriculum must be 
ma»y aohools— Special thought of “less in terms of knowledge to be 
bohoolB. taught and more in terms of activities to be 

fostered and interests to be broadened” and it must consist of a 
series of “purposeful, spontaneous activities centerin g round the 
characteristic iuterests of the child at this period of its life and 
arising naturally out of its environment.” In this connexion, the 
Committee had the advantage of examining a model syllabus for 
primary schools prepared by one of its members. This syllabus, 
though not inserted in this report as we desire as Far as possible 
to conceutarate on educational principles rather than details, will be 
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available to those charged with the duty of reorganizing primary 
education. We trust and expect that the deepest consideration will 
be bestowed o*> this problem by experts, and that teachers will be 
trained in the most up-to-date methods to relate primary school 
teaching to the children’s lives and experiences, and also to jjs©, 
especially in the lower classes, playway methodsmnd reduce formal 
teaching-to a minimum. 

These recommendations imply that rigidity and uniformity 
will cease to be features of primary school curricula and methods 
of teaching. Variety and experimentation should be welcomed and 
encouraged. To help in achieving this, the Committee recommends 
that ‘Special Schools’ which provide alternative methods of pri¬ 
mary education: such as Montessori, Project, Kindergarten etc., 
should be permitted and grunted recognition. 

14- The question of examinations in schools is dealt with in 
various parts of this report, ’and our recom¬ 
mendations are summarised in chapter X. 

Ex&mi"»tioDi. Generally speaking we recommend that both 
public and class examinations should be reduced to.a minimum a" 
far as the school ptages of education aie concerned 

In primary schools we are of opinion that there should be no 
formal class examinations during the five years course,- and no 
public examination. At the end of the fifth class, however, there 
may bo a class examination of an internal character with an 
external control over the standard. By this we mean that this 
test, which may be partly written and partly oral, should be checked 
and helpfully supervised by the inspecting officers. The purpose 
of this test will be to gauge to what extent the objects of compul¬ 
sory primary education have been successfully achieved, The main 
object $f this venture is the promotion of literacy by which is 
meant a facility to. re*d, write and converse in the mother-tongue, 
to keep simple accounts, to know the rudiments of the history and 
geography oE ones own country, to take an intelligent interest in 
current affairs, add generally to acquire the character, outlook and 
sens# ot responsibility which make good citizens. 
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15, The questions of health and hygiene are fully dealt: with in 
chapter VIIT, in which we recommend tfrat 
Health aud hygieno. ever)’ primary school shall have on it* staff one 
teacher who has undergone a recognized course 
of training in health and hygiene. 


16. There is extensive Co-education in the State. In primary 
schools out of 2,77,612 girls, 2,59,923 girls 
Oo-eduoation . study in boy’s schools and out of 345,267 Boys, 

7,627 boys study* in girls’ schools. In fact, at 
the primary stage there is no distinction between boys’ schools and 
girls’ schools and the name “boys’ school” or “girls’«school”, is but 
the result of a bygone classification which continues to adhere to 
the institution even after the distinction has been removed? 


The Committee recommends that the present practice of co¬ 
education be consistently used throughout the primary stage and 
that the nomenclature of separate schools for boys and girls be 
abandoned. 

17. At present there are 11,551 men teachers and 4,181 women 
teachers in primary schools and, 1,800 Iften. 
Staff- recruitment teachers and 397 women teachers in middle 
of womeu tcaohera. schools. In primary schools there must be a. 

larger proportion of women teachers. 


The majority of educationists hold the view that it is desirable 
that the three lower classes of primary schools should be taught 
Jay women. It is widely recognized that women are more suited 
to the handling and teaching of young children than mon. The 
recruitment of women teachers will also result in all schools 
being able to provide instruction m sewing,.elemetltary Uomeerafi, 
music aud singing for girl pupils, whereas hitherto the large 
majority of girls m boys’ schools have hud no separate special sub¬ 
jects of study. 

18. The Committee recommends that the minimum qualifica¬ 
tion of primary school teachers shall be a pass 
•Qualifications of in the High SchooJ Leaving Certificate, or 
primary sohool tea^ Tamil or Malayalam Higher, or Mahopadhyaya 
‘k 611 ’ or SaBtri examination, plus training This 
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recommendation is not intended to prejudice the claims of those 
who have already registered for appointment or have acquired a 
license to teach. 

19. The Committee carefully considered what is in fact the 
predominant factor in the success of ail educa- 
S*i»ry c f Xwftdhors tiori, viz., quality of the teachers. In this 
connexion the Central Advisory Board has said, 
‘‘it is a notorious fact that the teaching profession in this country 
is miserably paid.” The Committee finds that as it has recom¬ 
mended the introduction of free and compulgorv primary education, 
the use of a revised and improved curriculum, a general improve¬ 
ment in the condi lions' of schools and a raising of the qualifications 
of teachers, an all round improvement in the rates of pay is 
essential. Tin; Committee recommends that the following scales 
of salary be adopted both in departmental and private schools. 
Primary school teachers Ks. 20—1—25 
Primary school headmasters Its. 80- 2 —40 

20. The Committee recommends that the benefits of the Licensed 
Teachers’ Provident Fund shall bo made com- 
Proridimt Fund. pulsory for all primary school teachers both in 
departmental and private schools who do not 
already subscribe to a recognized provident fund. Whilst it is not 
practicable to increase the contribution made by Government, 
teachers may be allowed to contribute up to a maximum of three 
chuckrams per rupee, and private managements permitted to in¬ 
crease their contribution if they are able to do so. 


The Committee con idered the great contribution made by 
private agencies to all grades of education in. 
In the primary 
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rhe State. In the primary stage while there 
by private t&uoy. are ggg departmental schools with 5,448 classes, 
5,878 teachers, 1,91,558 pupils a*nd 2,05,636 
school places, there are 2,109 private schools with 9,503 classes, 
9,854 teachers, 3,63,836 pupils and 4,86,897 school places. In 
the middle school stage while there are 184 departmental schools 
with 813 classes, 1,128 teachers, 31,533 pupils and 46,904 school 
places, there art* 2<}S private schools with 87J classes, 1,069 
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teachers, 32,759 pupils and 52»6B5 school places. Thus about two- 
thirds o£ the primary school pupils and more than half the middle 
‘school pupils are in schools provided by private agencies. 

From these figures it is clear that a very considerable and 
worthy contribution to primary and middle school education is 
made by private agencies, and that the State cannot afford to lose 
thi* valuable asset. Although the introduction of compulsion may 
involve the opening of new schools by Government wherever 
necessary, every help aud encouragement should be given to private 
managements to improve their schools aud to open new ones. No 
private managements, however, should be permitted to open new 
schools unless at the time they apply for such permission they are 
already paying their teachers at least the minimum salary given in 
departmental schools. 

As a concomitant to the present policy of the Department to 
eradicate inefficient aud ill-managed schools—a policy which we 
have recommended should be continued—wo are definitely of 
opinion that well conducted and efficient schools should be gener¬ 
ously aided by Government. 

Whilst this Committee recommends the adoption of a generous 
grant-in-aid system, it cannot go into the question as to what the 
details of this system should be. As far as salaries are concerffed, 
however the Committee accepts the principle that all teachers, 
whether in government schools or private schools, should receive 
the same rates of salary ; but in recognition of the additional 
financial burdens which the new proposals impose on private 
managements, we recommend that Government should pay them a 
grant equal to 75 per cent, of the salaries prescribed in paragraph 
19 above, and that although the managements be expected to pay 
the remaining 25 per cunt, as soon as possible, this need not be 
made a condition of recognition for schools already in existence. 

The Committee thus recommends that the ideal to be aimed at 
is the removal of the invidious distinction that exists at present 
between the conditions of service of teachers in departmental and 
private schools. Private school teachers should be paid the same 
salary and enjoy the same conditions of se»vi(& as departmental 
School teachers- 
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22. The Education Reforms Committee of 1938 emphasise^ 
the fact that far too many children under the 
tfnaary Schools age suitable for beginning formal instruction 
were reading in primary schools. At the time 
of their investigation there were 37,384 children under the age of 
5 attending primary schools. There existed no special equipment 
and no specially trained teachers to handle such young children. 

The 1933 committee recommended that, no pupil under 
should be admitted to a primary school. This Committee has 
recommended that the minimum age of admission to a primary 
school should be 5 -j- years. Some provision will therefore be 
necessary for children of pre-school age, and we recommend that 
Nursery Schools should be opened. The Central Advisory Board 
has pointed out that in most countries in Europe and in America 
it has been clearly recognized that the Nursery or Infants School 
has an important part to play in every school system, and that 
recent developments and reforms in Russia deserve special mention 
in this connexion. The Board further emphasises that the most 
urgent reason for providing special facilities for children of pre¬ 
school age ip the physical aspect. The Board says, “ it has been 
established that many defects, which ought to be remedied quickly 
reveal themselves before this age, and it is therefore necessary, 
especially in town or other areas where housing conditions are 
unsatisfactory, that, primary education should be supplemented by 
a generous provision of Nursery Schools and classes for children 
below the minimum age for compulsory attendance.’' 

This Committee recommends ihat a beginning be made in 
towns and industrial centres, where large numbers of mothers go 
out to work, and that Nursery Schools be established by the 
Department in these comres. The nursery schools may convenient¬ 
ly be housed on the same site as, or even form a department, of, 
the primary school, since this will enable older children to look 
aiter their younger brothers and sisters on the way to and from 
school. In rural areas it will probably always be more convenient 
to attach these nursery classes to primary schools. Voluntary 
agencies which under lake to conduct nursery schools or clxwoa 
Bhould be supported by liberal grant-in-aid. 
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The question of Hlaff for nursery schools is cf extreme import¬ 
ance, as a very specialized kind of training is required for dealing 
intelligently with the very young. The normal age of children in 
nursery schools will be from 3 to 5, and for such young children 
women teachers are essential. We therefore recommend the 
establishment of a good school for the training of nursery school 
teachers. Experience stems to point to the fact that nursery 
training school function best when attached to model nursery 
schools. In addition to the training of specialist nursery school 
teachers, women students under training for primary and second¬ 
ary' teaching would profit by a course in a nursery teachers’ 
training school. 

23. In the light of the fore-going recommendations* which 

impose an increased financial burden on Govcrn- 
Eduofttiou Om. rnent it will be necessary to have recourse to 
additional taxation in the form of an Education 

Ges8. 

24. It has already been emphasised that the main objects of 

primary education are the promotion of literacy 
Vj'catiens and ew- all( j laying the foundations of good' citizenship. 

p,oyn ' e " t " Whilst the liberal and cultural purposes of 

education at all its stages must never be dethroned bv utilitarian 
considerations, the Committee’s terms of reference require that its 
recommendations should have special regard to postwar develop¬ 
ments and requirements in the State- To meet these needs, it is 
essential that the training given to young men and women must 
be related to the economic life and needs of the country. Hitherto 
the various stages of education have had little relation to life, aud 
consequently there is an aimless procession from the primary 
school to the university and no realization that at every stage of 
the educational ladder men and women must be equipped for 
vocations in life. 

The proposed reform of primary education will be of merely 
academic interest unless we face the question, “To what avocations 
in life will primary education lead ? ” An objective of great 
importance therefore which these reforms should achieve*is to fit 
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pupil? who have h id a primary education for most forms of manual 
labour and artisan work. The curriculum of these schools should 
be designed to foster the pupils’ wage-earning capacity as literate 
manual workers. In some cases pupils will be fit to enter employ* 
meat without further training, but for others short and specialised 
courses of training will be necessary. Immediately after these pri¬ 
mary stages, therefore, opportunities should be provided for short 
intensive courses of technical training, which will equip primary 
school boys as wage earners. In other words, the passing of the 
internal examination at he end of the fifth class should be the en- 
trunce test to various forms lower grade technical training. In 
the next chapter of this report which deals with middle schools, 
and also in the chapter on ‘ Technical and Commercial Education 
We recommend that these various forms of lower grade technical 
training should also be available for pupils who finish their ordi¬ 
nary schooling at the end of the middle school or earlier, a* pupils 
in the age group 10+ to 13 f will not differ widely in,their capa¬ 
city as far as technical training for manual work is concerned. We 
strongly recommend, however, til it such training should l>c reserved 
for pupilsl at these stages, pupils with higher educational qualifi¬ 
cations being excluded from unfairly bumpering with them. 

The importance of relating all stages of education to tho econo¬ 
mic life and needs of the people cannot be over-emphasised, especi¬ 
ally as this problem has been allowed to drift in the pflst. The 
Committee is convinced that a variety of opportunities for lower 
grade technical training will be essential at these stages to equip 
boys and girls as manual workers and wage earners. The whole 
problem of technical and commercial education is discussed in 
chapter IV, bur it will be convenient to enumerate here the various 
subjects in which training at this grade may be provided- 

(a) Gardening, Tailoring, Spinning, Weaving, Coir work. 
Basket snafe ng, Mat making, Shoe making an! 
repairing. 

(bj Book-binding, Commercial lettering and post-rs. 

(£i Brick work. Masonry, Motor repairs, Wood work Metal 
wurk, Leather work, Carpentry, Tidsnaithery, Black- 
sntithery, Ivory curving, Clay and Pottery, 
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(d) Agriculture, (arable farming and animal husbandry), 

Poultry keeping and Bee keeping. Sericulture and 

Horticulture. 

(e) For girls :—Home-craft, Sewing, Embroidery, Screw - 

pine and Lace-making. 

In conclusion, the five years primary course will be designed 
to lead to— 

(i) Direct employment as manual workers^ 

(ii) Lower grade technical training for wage earning as 

manual workers and artisans, 

(iii) Middle schools. 

25, In arriving at several of the foregoing conclusions, the 
Committee had to be guided by tjie inevitable 
Fin»noe. limitations of the financial resources of the 

State. In the light of the conditions obtaining 
in many other parts of the world, and compared with the recom¬ 
mendations of several recent committees in India, including the 
scheme of the Central Advisory Board, enthusiasts may look on 
the Committee's recommendation to introduce compulsory educa¬ 
tion for five years as too moderate a measure. But it should, be 
understood that the introduction in Travancore of free compulsory 
education for all boys and girls between 6 and 14, would mean an 
annual recurring expenditure of Rs. 4,67,56,462 which is beyond 
the present financial capacity of the State. The Committee has, 
therefore, to be satisfied with a five years’ compulsory course. 
Even for that, if the salary and scale recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board are accepted, the annual expenditure would come to 
Rs. 2,61,64,093, so that there again, however much the Committee 
would like still further to improve the conditions of service of 
teachers, u less ambitious scale has to be adopted. 

From the figures in the Administration Report for 1119 M. E, 
(1943-41) it is seen that calculated at a per capita rate, Government 
spent approximately Rs. 34,87,000 on the first five classes includ* 
ing the preparatorj’ class. A five years’ course of compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all boys and girls between 5 t- and 10 +, retaining the exist¬ 
ing scales of salary of teachers, would result in an annual expenditure 
of Rs. 59,69,596,. In 1119 M, E. (1943*44) only §$’7 per cent of 
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£he children, of the age group 5 to 10 attended the primary classes, 
whereas this estimate is for the education of all the children in that 
age group. Moreover, while part of tho expenditure in 1119 M. K, 
was incurred at the rate* of salary obtaining before die recent re¬ 
vision, this estimate is calculated at the rates revised by Govern¬ 
ment. Thus it will be seen that the increase is almost exactly pro¬ 
portionate to the increase in the number of children under instruc¬ 
tion and the increase in the salary and scale sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. If however} the salary and scale recommended by the 
Committee are adopted, the annual expenditure would come to 
Rs. 70,73,811 or roughly H lakhs more. Butin consonance with 
the consensual of opinion expressed by the several bodies that have 
recently examined the question of teachers 5 emoluments, and con* 
sistently with its oilier recommendations regarding enhanced 
general qualifications, the insistence on pre-service training and in - 
creaaed responsibilities of the teachers, the Committee considers that 
thi« additional expenditure is unavoidable. In this connexion it. 
should be remembered that- the full amount will have to be 
•pent only when the whole State has been brought under the pur ¬ 
view of compulsion and every boy and girl has been brought under 
instruction- Both for financial and administrative reasons, th * 
introduction uf compul*ton will have to he carried out by stage*.* 
»pr*ad over * fairly long period. 

As the first stage, the Committee has recommended the 
introduction of compulsion in some of the prominent municipal 
areas. The cost of introducing compulsion in ten selected towns 
is Rs. 3)73,8(8 at the existing scales of pay arid Ru 4,78,191 a>. 
the scales of pay recommended. This ho>vever is the gross ex¬ 
penditure. To know the net increase, the amount thtr is now 
being spent in these towns will have to uv deducted from this. 
Calculating on a rough per capita rate, ii may come to U;. 1,1*0,630. 
Thus, therefore, the additional’ expenditure required for the 
introduction of compulsory primary education in ten selected"towns 
may be approximately Rs. 1,83,176 at the existing scales of pay, 
and Rs. 2,87,561 at the rate® of pay recommended 


Even today the supply of free mill-.by m 
to needy children U a vtryhuge problem. But it 
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in mind that the children that will bo brought under instruction as»i 
result of the introduction of compulsion will be largely or the poorer 
class, and therefore the proportion of the children that will have to 
be supplied with free meals and free clothes will he far greater than 
at present. Nor would it be equitably to compel boys and girls 
without adequate food or clothes to attend classes, or to penalise 
parents For their poverty. It is calculated that approximately a 
sum of Rs, 48,07,540 will be required per annum on this account 
The Committee recommends that local enthusiasm, endeavour and 
munifioenae must be mobilised for this purpose and therefore the 
expenditure on this account has been kept separate and not included 
in the* general educational demand on St k<' finances. 

26. Two detailed comparative statements, one for the whole 
State and the other for certain selected towns, 
showing the expenditure ur the existing rates 
of salary, and at tilt; rates recommended by the 
Committee arc attached to this report as Appendices and II. A 
taluk-war statement"showing the financial effect of the introduction 
of compulsory primary education at the rates recommended is given 
in Appendix Ilf, Appendix IV gives taluk-war details regarding 
the existing provision for primary education and the additional 
requirements needed for the ini rod net ion <nf compulsion. Ap¬ 
pendix V gives a similar statement regarding certain selected towns. 
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J., In this oh niter we propose to deal with the problem of pest- 
primary education, that is, with the type of. 

Fost-priiuv education which, in our opinion, should be-pro- 

prl'icaii' 1 ". vidcd for those who, having finished the com¬ 

pulsory primary course of five years, desire to 
continue in the ordinary schools- It was pointed out in the last 
chapter that, after the primary school course, many will seek direct 
employment as manual workers, whilst others will undergo some 
form of lower grade technical training to fit them more'adequately 
for employment. At the same time, the primary schools will also 
be feeder schools to the uext higher grade of education, and the 
internal lost, at the end of the fifth class should be the normal 
qualification for entry into she first post-primary class. 

2. A t present poat-priman education in the Slate is provided 
by the three classes of Mnlayulam and Tamil 

Tho (•regent i«K-i- middle schools, the first four classes of Sanskrit, 
-schools and also by the preparatory class and 
first three forms of English schools, though the 
latter are more designed to be ;> prelude to the high school classes 
than the finishing stage of primary education. 

The HP/.'} committee fully investigated the case of the Mala- 
vrdum and Tamil middle schools, and reported that they were 
defective both f’om the stand point of their organization and their 
curriculum. The committee consequently recommended their 
abolition. It maintained that their work was largely* rendered 
negative by wastage, and that their-curriculum was not. a proper 
post-primary one, but merely n Malaya lam or Tamil parallel to the 
lower secondary classes of English schools, intended to meet the 
needs of the poorer classes. In other words, the distinction bet¬ 
ween English Middle Schools and Malayalam and Tamil Middle 
Schools is mainly axweconomic one. The committee added, ‘‘As 
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id primary schools i.hey air almost *ntir#iy unsatisfactory. 
The course of study is purely literary, and covers practically tbt 
same ground as the course* in the English schools. No ▼•macular, 
middle school attempts to give any rural or industrial bias ; and 
the schools have no practical work of any kind, and consequently 
no pte-vocational bias. The unfortunate result is that (the trend 
of: vernacular middle school education being definitely away from 
the needs of the pupils who will hav* to look to manual or artisan 
labour as their means of. livelihood) the majority of the pupils who 
reach class 7 have lost their wtfge-earning capacity as literate 
manual workers, and at the same time, have not reached tk* 
standard of education which fits them for non-manual employ¬ 
ment.’’ 

The same criticism can also be made in the case of the present 
i'lnglish Middle Schools, which now serve no other purpose than 
as feeders to English High Schools. The education given therein 
in purely academic, with no practical bias or pre-Tecational interest 
of any kind. 

#>. This Committee is of. opinion that these defects in immediate 
post-primary education must be remedied and 
t.-ienoiai ■■.rineipin that this stage of education must cense tq^ b* 
,f rnform - purely academic and must ba re-designed to b« 

the finishing stage of what is often called ‘basic 
education, rather than remain merely a preparation for high school 
classes. To achieve this objective, the curriculum in these post¬ 
primary classes should cease to be rigid, and should be intimately 
related to the actual occupations and conditions surrounding tbe 
school. A considerable portion of the course should be practical 
work related to local occupations, and suficiently advanced either 
to form tin; basis for future wage-earning in such or similar work, 
or pave the way for further training in technical institutions, la 
other words, this stage of education should be of a type which 
will not rob young men and women of their wage-earning capacity 
as it seems to do at present, but which will stimulate their interest 
in practical things and skilful work, and thus assist them in laying 
the foundations for the pursuit of a trade. The Committee there- 
fore, recommendr, that the curriculum for post-primary schools 
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should be completely revhcd on prscnc.i; lin®. and should centre 
round one or j.wi< basic ci-itts, supplemented if necessary by one or 
i wo subsidiary eraftt like gardening,- spinning, weaving, carpentry, 
smithery, r lasoruy, home-era! t* needle-work etc. 

The course must also, of course, contain sufficient general edu¬ 
cation to enable Home of .lie pupils who finish it and pass the pres¬ 
cribed rests l,o join me high schools, for it w ill he from these post- 
primary schools that puj ils in high schools will be recruited. 


Relation 
primary’ (Ws 1 ?* l-i 
‘Middle SohnolB-’ 


4. With these objective* m view, the Committee carefully con¬ 
sidered whether it is any longer necessary or 
'i'G*:- desirable to retain two different kinds of po^t- 
primary classes. As has been pointed out, th e 
present dual provision for post-primary educa¬ 
tion consists of thr.':c classes of the Malaya! am and Tamil Middle 
Schools and the prep, autory efo.-n »i.d the first three forms of 
English School-. The special position of Sanskrit Schools will be 
dealt wifjj in a later chapter. We lime pointed out the defects of 
both types of school, and have advocated that they should be 


totally removed by the provision of more practical courses inti¬ 
mately related to liia living needs of the community, and designed 
to fit a large number of .young men. and women to find their places 
in life at the end of the post-primary stage. 

5, We consider that the preservation of. the present dualism 
will he of no help .whatever in the achievement 
Middln Bcho-ti <>f. of these ideals. On the other hand, we are of 
thido tomiH. opinion that this more practical type of training 

coupled, as we have already recommended, with 
a sufficient, amount of general cultural education,' should be provid¬ 
ed for all pupils who continue their schooling beyond the primary 
stage. We therefore recommend that there should by one type of 
post-primary education of three years duration,’which may be called 
the Middle School course. The classes in the middle schools may 
be designated Ih.nqs ]., 2 and 3, In making this recommendation 
that- there should be one type of middle ichool 'consisting of three 
forms, the Commits would emphasise that the further continu¬ 


ance of Cbvo practically. parallel courses would be an unnecessary 
and whsteful duplication. All children will have undergone the 
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•same compulsory course of (ivo yratv durai.*on, and their standard 
o£ achievement will be i.h« saw. They will therefore ail.be equally 
fit to continue the «uuo kind and standard oi general education, 
variety lining introduced by the various kinds of practical training 
provided in different schools• The great.* - .- part of the middle 
school course should consist of subjects of general knowledge which 
all boys ntfll girls between 3 I and 14ough‘ to study, and the study 
of crafts involving a practical and vocational bias should occupy 
about one hour a day. The Committee desires to emphasise that it 
regards the middle school as a contiuuatii■:*. of the primary school, 
and not merely or primarily as pro-high ;-chord classes. Though 
of Necessity pupils will he recruited into high schools from those 


who finish the middle school course, we sire of opinion that the 
latter should be regarded as an entity in itself leading to a definite 
educational qualification, and ij> various forms of technical training 
suitable for pupils of this age. This view will be further developed 
in this report by qnr references to pupils who arc diverted at the 
end of the middle school stage or earlier* 

6. The Committee » recommendation that there should be one 
uniform typo of middle school involves the 
MaUyaln.ni, 'Umtl abolition of the present distinction between 


and Englisli ^Middle 

tti’hoolp—iKfiUnitiou 
O txi o<; o.d. 


‘English' and * Malaysia m and Tamil* Middle 
Schools. 


We reconmieud that throughout the'middle school course 
the mother tongue should bp the medium of in- 


lUfidiiti’i oi iii- 
Atrtinliun- Ptif'" nf 
Bnsli-h. 


structiou. We further recommend thal English 
should lie •' compulsory second language from 
the first form onwards, as a knowledge of Eng¬ 


lish will be necessary both for those who are 


diverted at, the end of the middle school stag- to employment and 
courses of technical training, as well a.: for those who are selected 


for high school courses. 


8. Admission 

Admission co MutH- 
School- 


to the middle ;-bhoois will be determined by the 
results of the internal examination at: the end 
of the primary stage. 
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y. In the previous chapter of this report we have recommend¬ 
ed that both public and class examinations 
should be reduced to a minimum as far as the 


Middle &»!• on I Exa¬ 
mination . 


sclaxl stages of education are concerned. In 
the primary stage we have recommended that 


no class examinations should be held * until the 


end of the nrh class ; and even here tve are of 
opinion chat an internal test will suffice- in the middle school* 
we recom me mi that regular class examinations should not be in¬ 
sisted upon in fmeasuring a pupil’s progress and his fitness for 
promotion- Ivstpurinu nuition in alternative methods should been, 
eourageti, such as die Weekly .Journal System, Achievement Tests, 
etc. It should be the dudy of Teachers 5 Training Colleges 10 
undertake research and experiment* in these directions. If this 
were done, it would be possible for a properly trained and diligent 
teacher, if the number of pupils in his class is reasonably limited 
to watch his pupils* progrev- throughout the year and to give 
them credit for their daily work, instead of relying solely on the 
fruits of an examination week. 

Unci! more suitable in'•(hod. 1 of gauging pupils’ progress and 
their fitness for promotion • have been perfected, we have no alter¬ 
native hut to recommend that a public examination must, bo held 
at the end of the middle school sbige. This examination, which 


need nor Lo a nice \vr ;ten tost confined to a few days, but one in 


which credit may ha md.uded 
class, should be ebsigred a* a 
lead to -• 


for a j.i.jpir* general progress. 1 in 
completion of the course -ind to 


(a) Direct employment as maun::! work-.-vs. :;r*i*.ani, and to 
such posts as peons, atteuders, constable etc. 

(A) Lower grade technical training which may he common 
io those diverted from general schooling ai ibis and earlier stages, 

(Suggested subjects are enumerated in paragraph 24 -of chapter h 
and paragraph H of chapter IV of this report.) 
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10. The details of & suitable middle school curriculum will have 

vo be carefully worked out by v-xnerte, but we 
Middle Sohnof Cut- , . . , / .'. ’ ... 

riouhim . desire to indicate the general on-line to which, 

in our opinions this curriculum should conform. 
We have already stated that the middle school course should con¬ 
sist of subjects-of goner:; 1 knowledge with every boy and girl of 
this age should know, a compulsory study of. English, and a 
study for about one hour a day ol' one or more carefully, selected 
crafts with a practical and vocational bias. 


The particular vocational subjects chosen in the schools will 
depend upon local conditions, industries and other pursuits. Care¬ 
ful local surveys will be necessary before these practical courses in 
middle schools can be chosen. 

With regard to the subjects of geueral education we recom¬ 
mend, in addition to English, the inclusion of the mother tongue 
(in which all instruction will be given). Mathematic*, Nature 
Stud)’, History with Civics, Geography and Physical Training. 

11. Hitherto I he teaching of English in schools has been done 
by means of a proscrib'd text book in each 
Sugiilh ^ 4 class. These t--xfc books consist of anthologies 

of prose and poetry, and the attention of, the 
pupil is rigidly and exclusively canalised along the contents of his 
prescribed text book, and outside this channel there is no necessity 
or encouragement trespass. The pupil - learns the words and 
phrases r.f his prescribed text books it; :.1 k- context in which they 

are found there, memorises them without imeeafifirily understanding 
them, and serves them up in bis examln.uions. H is not- often 
encouraged to make the words and phrases his own by using them 
in connexion with the things of hi# ow:: experience. There is no 
time for this ; the text book win., he got through, its actual con¬ 
tents accurately memorised, so that the pupil can produce at least 
a* much ns will just secure a pass in his frequent examinations. 

The inevitable’r; volt of his rug-hod of teaching English by 
moans of a text book k that pupils fail to acquire facility in freely 

They cun quote 


Vising v 


the English language i;i speech and. writing- 
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from their text books, but cannot use modern, current, twentieth* 
fentnrv English, surh as is spoken and written to-day. Children 
who go to school do not require a knowledge of a few selected 
specimens of English literature, but an ability to read, write and 
speak the King’s English of to-day* -It is only this kind of English 
which will serv>: them in good stead in business, industry,, com¬ 
merce, and in almost all the other walks of life. 

In recommending that English should be a compulsory second 
language for all pupils from the first form cf the middle school 
onwards, the Committee is strongly of opinion that the text book 
method of teaching English should be abolished, and that in its 
place a system should lie substituted by which a free and easy use 
0 £ the living language is achieved. Examinations, too, should n° 
longer be on the contents of: text books and designed to find out 
how much of these contents a pupil has memorised, but should ba 
tests of a practical kind intended to test the facility with which a 
pupil can use in speech and writing the words of the English 
language he has so far learn t. In the higher stages examinations 
in English shoul l be on the lines of the compulsory papers usually 
set in various Civil Service, examinations, but in all cases a viva 
voce in reading and speaking should be insisted upon to supple¬ 
ment in written test. 

The transition from text book English to living English will 
not be easy, and the solution of this problem will require careful 
research and the concentrated efforts of many experienced educa¬ 
tionists, It will also require a new type of teacher. The help of 
the younger men and woman will be particularly needed—especially 
those who have studied modern experiments in education and have 
seen them working in other countries. It is clear that books can¬ 
not and should not be discarded altogether, for undoubtedly the 
greater part of our knowledge in all subjects comes from the print¬ 
ed word. Books, however, in contradistinction to text books, 
designed for the teaching of English as a living language are 
readily available, and are published by most of the well known 
educational publishing firms. Such books are extensively used in 

colonies, and also in many other countries of the world where 
th« 
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English is taught as a second language. These books are usually 
in the form of a series of ‘ Graded Readers ’ or ‘ Steps in English, 
based, on the principle of ‘ Word Frequency They are designed 
to provide pupils, especially those whose mother tongue is .not 
English, with a progressive knowledge in easy stages of the words 
and phrases and idioms most frequently used in current, English, 
and exercises are provided to enable pupil3 to use those words in 
every possible connexion and variation. Pupils do not learn the 
contents of these graded books, but the use of the carefully selected 
words and phrases. If they are examined, the examinations test 
the facility with which the pupils can use the words aud phrases 
they have made their own. 

The Committee strongly recommends the abolition of the 
English text book, and the adoption of a scientific method of ade¬ 
quately teaching the language. There is no need to insist on one 
rigid system being followed every where. Experimentation may be 
allowed and welcomed. There are some teachers who advocate the 
use of ‘ Basic English ’ as a means of ensuring facility in the use of 
the language in the lower classes of schools. Those who prefer to 
use Basic as a beginning would finish it after three years’ teaching 
in schools, that is at the end of the middle school, and would then 
adopt in the high school 'the Basic method of gradual transition 
from the vocabulary limited to 830 words to the unlimited voca¬ 
bulary. 

Whilst the majority of teachers may prefer the graded system 
of teaching the language based on ‘ Word Frequency’, those who 
are convinced of the merits of Basic and are enthusiasts for it may 
be allowed to try it. The full results of any new method will be 
seen when the pupils trained therein pass out of the sixth form of 
a high school. Variety of methods in teaching the language are 
further to bo welcomed* because they necessitate that examinations 
must be based on the facility with which a pupil can use the lan¬ 
guage and not on the contents of any book. 
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12. The Committee has recommended that co-education should 

be adopted throughout the primary school 
^o-educ»tion, course, but, realizes that at the middle school 

stage a beginning may be made in the provision 
of separate schools. At present in the .post-primary stage, out of 
32,169 girls, 19,911 girls study in boys’ schools; and out of 47,522 
boys, 161 boys study in girls* schools. Here there is already a 
distinction between boys’ schools and girls’ schools which does not 
exist at the primary stage, and this distinction .has its advantages. 
Therefore, where the number of school children justifies a separate 
school, separate middle schools may be run 'for boys and girls. In 
other places there may be mixed schools, but they should make 
satisfactory arrangements for special training in music, sewing, 
home-caaft and dancing for girl pupils, and provide them with 
special facilities for games. In middle schools a mixed staff is 
desirable both in boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 

13. We recommend (hat a fee of Rs. 12 per annum should be 

levied in the middle school classes. Fees should 
FeoB be collected at the same rate for boys and girls. 

For any apecial services that may be rendered 
by the schools such as the supply of books, mid-day meals, medical 
inspection, games and library, separate fees may be imposed upon 
those who can afford to pay them. There should, however, be 
liberal provision for fee concessions for the poor and scholarships 
tor the meritorious. 

14. The Committee recommends that the following scales of 

salary be adopted both in departmental and 

Salary and oonditi- private middle schools, 
tins of Bervioo of tea - 
otter b 

Middle school teachers ... Rs. 30 - 2 --40 

Middle school headmasters ... Rs. 45-3-60 

We further recommend that the benefits of the Licensed Teachers’ 
Provident Fund shall be made compulsory Tor all middle school 
teachers both in departmental and private schools who do not 
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already subscribe to a recognized provident fund. As we have 
pointed out in the previous chapter, the additional financial obliga¬ 
tions which the implementation of the Committee’s recommendations 
will impose upon Government will make it impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to increase' their‘contribution to this Fund, but teachers may 
be allowed to contribute up to a maximum of three chuckrums per 
rupee, and private managements permitted to increase their contri¬ 
bution if they are able to do so- 

15. The existence in the State of a largo number of private 

schools and private school teachers makes the 
Departmental oon- problems of control and grant-in-aid especially 
trol end grant-lp-enl. important and complicated. In regard to pay. 

conditions of service, and-security of tenure, the 
Committee has already recommended that there should bo no dis- 
tinction between the government school teacher and the private 
schoolteacher. As far as departmental control over middle school 
education, is concerned, it is clear that the Department must have 
adequate control over the work of private schools. At the same 
time it is equally essential that there should be provision fov liberal 
grants-in-aid. To secure this, ove recommend that the grant-in-aid 
rulee be Carefully examined and revised 

In the case of middle schools, in view of the great initial in¬ 
vestment required and of the expense involved in introducing the 
practical and pro-vocational courses, we recommend that if tbe 
management is prepared to conform to the departmental rules re¬ 
garding fee collection, pay of teachers, equipment etc., and remit 
all collections into the Government Treasury, then Government 
should make up the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 
per cent, the payment'of the teacher’s salaries by tbe management 
being the first charge on the fee income. 

16. In paragraph 9 of this chapter we have stated that the 

middle school course and the examination at the 
Post-middle school end of it should be designed to lead not only to 
vocational truimng direct employment of suitable kinds and to the 

selection of pupils for admission to high schools* 
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but also Co various forms of lower grade technical [raining. Details 
regarding the various kinds of vocational training suitable for 
pupils diverted from general schooling at: i his and earlier Btages are 
given in the chapter on ‘Technical and Commercial Education.’ 
The Committee however would again emphasise that it regards this 
stage of education as one of the most important diversion points 
into a large number of avocations. We arc convinced that middle 
schools should no longer he regarded as mere preludes to high 
schools, but as the completion of primary education. 



CHAPTER !U. 

HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


1. Hitherto the duration of what is often called the ‘secondary’ 

school course, that is the middle and high school 
Duration of oom- classes, has been seven years, consisting of six 
plots school ofurse. forms preceded by a preparatory class. Includ¬ 
ing the four classes which now constitute pri¬ 
mary schools, the total duration of a full school career is eleven 
years. Thfe Committee considers this to be quite sufficient, and 
consequently does not recommend any increase in the total dura¬ 
tion of the complete school course. 

We have recommended that the primary school course should 
in future bo made compulsory and of five years duration. For 
those who continue their ordinary schooling beyond the primary 
stage, we have envisaged a middle school course of three years, con¬ 
sisting of Forms 1, 2 and 3 and the removal of the preparatory 
class which will in effect become the fifth class of the primary 
course. Without adding to the total duration of the complete 
school course, the high school classes will consist of Forms 4, and 
0, selection to the fourth From being made on the basis of a pupil’s 
middle school career, supplemented by hi J attainment in the exami¬ 
nation to be held at the end of the third Form. 

2. High Schools in »Travancore have hitherto been on one 

model, givfbg purely literary or academic edu- 
The purpose of High cation, solely dominated by the requirements of 
8 ® h0018, the University. After a wide and careful in¬ 

spection of high schools in the State, the 1933 
committee surame^ up its findings by saying that “ the English 
High Schools are functioning almost entirely as pre-university 
clauses* ’ 

In this connection the Central Advisory Board of Education 
obsorves, ‘‘ High School education should on no account be consi¬ 
dered simply as a preliminary to university education, but as a 
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stage in itself. In a well-organized system of public education only 
about one in ten to fifteen of the high school leavers will go on to 
universities. Consequcn tly, the high schools should attach the ut¬ 
most importance to preparing the great bulk of their pupils, who 
will not proceed to universities, for entry into useful and remunera¬ 
tive employment of all kinds immediately on leaving school# It is 
to be hoped that, in the near future with the development of a higher 
standard of high school education, a school leaving certificate, sup¬ 
plemented whole necessary by further training of a technical or 
commercial type, sviil come to be regarded as a more normal quali¬ 
fication than a university degree for entry to all but the higheBt 
grades both in Government service and business life. A changed 
outlook»of this kind wili demand a thorough overhauling of the 
present organization and curriculum of high schools.” 

The Committee fully agrees with this view and is anxious that 
higli school education should be overhauled in such u way as to 
make it the normal finishing stage of education. It must be complete 
ju itself and freed from the domination of university requirements, 
•so that pupils who leave a high school are fit to take their places in 
life. In some cases a further course of specialized technical or busi¬ 
ness training Will be required, but pupils at this stage should feel 
that they require no further general education to fit them for the 
majority of avocations in life. 


3- The Committee therefore recommends that cbe re-organized 
High Schools should be of two main types 
(l) AciOemic High Schools an,I (2) Technical 
High Schools, Generally speaking, though 
without rigid differentiation, the Academic High 
Schools will impart instruction in Arts and Pure Sciences, j while 
the Technical High Schools will provide training in Applied Scien¬ 
ces and in industrial and technical subjects. The middle school 
stage will be common, and in both types of high school a reason¬ 
able amount of study of cultural subjects will be included. The 


proportion of schools in the two types will be mainly determined 
by the character of the locality, and the kind of employment which 
it offers. vVhere tht population and local conditions rdmit of more 
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than one high school, separat e Academic and Technical High Schools 
may be started. In other places the alternative courses may be 
provided in the same school. 

4, This recommendation that there shall be Academic and 
Technical High Schools involves the abolition of 
M*l»y»Uiu ^nd Tamil the present discretion Iretween English, Mala- 
High SohoolH. yalam and Tamil High Schools. The need ior 

an intensive study of Malayalam and Tamil can 
be met by the provision ot' compulsory and suitable optional courses 
in the Academic High Schools, whilst English will be a compulsory 
second language in both types of school. 

5. As far as the curriculum of the high schools is concerned) 
we recommend that a definite policy be adopted 
of departure from the present rigidity and uni- 
Ourriaaium. formity, whereby every high school class through¬ 

out the State studies exactly the same things. 
We are of opinion that the reformtd high schools should provide a 
wide choice of subjects suitable for pupils from 13 to 16 
years of age. These schools will recruit their pupils from the 
middle schools, in which we have recommended the introduction 
in a small measure of subjects with a practical and vocational bias 
along with subjects of general education and culture, and we are of 
opinion that, after such a course, it would be detrimental for 
high schools to continue the present scheme of rigidity and uniform 
mity. 

Whilst the details of the curriculum and the syllabuses for 
each Form will have to be carefully worked out by experts, we 
recommend that a choice be made, according to the local conditions 
and requirements, from the following 

A. Academic High Schools. 

1. The mother tongue 
1, English 
8. Classical languages 
4. Modern languages 
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5. History (Indian and World; 

6. Geography (Indian and World) 

7. Mathematics 

8. Sciences (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physio. 

logy and Hygiene) 

9. Economics 

10. Agriculture 

11. Civics 

12. Art 

13. Music 

14. Needle-work and Embroidery 

15. Domestic Seieuce 

15. Physical Training 

B. Technical High Schools. 

The Committee carefully considered the nature of the curri- 
culam which should be prescribed for the new 
Awdamlo nubjeota. Technical High Schools, and ^reached the con¬ 
clusion that the curriculum should hot contain 
an inordinately large number of ordinary 
academic subjects which would be out of place in a Technical High 
School. Whilst we recommend that all instruction should be in 
the mother tongue, and that English of a practical and current 
kind should he a compulsory subject of study, we are of opinion 
that there should be no further study of languages as such in 
Technical High Schools. Consequently we recommend that the 
study of academic or cultural subjects in Technical High Schools 
be confined to the following :— 

(1) Modern history, current geography, and general 

knowledge with special reference to social problems 

and current affairs. 

(2) Practical instruction in the use of the English 

language. 

\’i) Elementary Science, Mathematics and Drawing, 
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With regard to the technical subjects suitable for Forms 4, 5f 
and 6 of a Technical High School, we suggest 
Technical subjects, the following, from which a wide choice suitable 
to local conditions and requirements can be 

made :— 

Carpentry and Furniture making 

Leather work 

Metal work 

Castings 

Plumbing 

Manufacture of fittings 
Electricity 
Elec! ric fittings 
Mechanics 

Sanitary Engineering 

Automobile Engineering 

Printing 

Agriculture 

Dairy Farming 

'textiles 

Art (including drawing and designing for industrial 
alui commercial purposes) 

Painting (including mural painting and house de¬ 
coration) 

Clay-modelling and plaster casting 
Ivory carving 
Wood carving 
K uftgari 

Music—instrumental and vocal 
Home Science 

G. In recommending the establishment of two types of high 
school, wc are of opinion that these two kinds 
[utorch*nge of BC h 00 j need not be mutually exclusive. It 

will not always be possible for a pupil to make 
a fiual choice of school at the beginning of the tourih form ; so 
provision should be made for * interchange of pupils between the 
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Academic and Technical High Schools. It is, of course* under¬ 
wood that a pupil making a change from one type of high school 
to the other may not be fit to enter in the new school the same 
form in which he studied in his former school. He may be found 
fit for one form lower in the school to which he changes. 


7. At the end of the sixth form there should be a public school 
leaving certificate examination, designed to test 
• ^ oh ° o1 Leav the pupils’ general school education and th< : r 
fitness to enter many avocations in life. There 
will have to be separate examinations for the two types of high 
schools, but lipth the school leaving certificate (Academic) and the 
school leavivg certificate (Technical) should be of equal status and 
confer equal rights and privileges. We would again emphasise 
that liie school leaving certificate examination, both academic and 
technical, should be regarded as the normal finishing stage of a 
person’s ordinary education, and should be the entrance qualifica¬ 
tion to the majority of vocations. We therefore envisage that this 
examination will lead to direct employment of many kinds, with or 
without a further course of specialized technical or commercial 
training, but without the necessity of proceeding to a university. 


School Leaving 
Owtlfioate Board. 


8. To ensure that the school leaving certificate examination 
both for academic and technical high schools 
shall be comprehensive and suitable as an en¬ 
trance qualification to mapy vocations, we recoin- 

mend that the School Leaving Certificate Examination shall be 
conducted by a School Leaving Certificate Board which shall in* 
elude representatives of the Education Department, the public 
services, technical and business interests and the University. 

9. The Committee recommends thdt the mother tongue should 

be the medium of instruction in high schools, 
JWiorn 0 « !Mt> ao- and tllat English which has been begun in the 
tioG- *oe< ng f- rSjt 0 f the middle schools, should continue 
to be a compulsory second language throughout the high school 
course. We recoiwpend that the method of teaching English 
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outlined in paragraph 11 of chapter IT of this report Bhonld continue 
to be used in high schools, so that, by the end of the sixth form all 
pupils can be expected to have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the language and facility in the use of it. 

10. The Committee carefully considered the question as to 

what, fees should bG levied nt the various school 
Focs - stages. We have recommended that primary 

education should be free, and that a fee of 
Ks 12 per annum should be collected from pupils in middle 
schools. In high schools we are of opinion that a fee of Rp. 48 
per annum should be charged, Fees should be collected at the 
same rate for boys and girls. For any special services that may be 
rendered by the schools such as the supply qf text-books, mid-day 
meals, medical inspection, etc, separate charges may be imposed. 
There should be liberal provision for fee concessions for the poor 
and schoolarships for the meritorious. 

11. The Committee recommends that the following,; scales of 

salaries be prescribed for teachers in govern- 

SalaricH of tcaoWs , , 

in Government high uigh schools 

sqtu’oln, 

Jis. 


Head mas uts 


225-10-275 

275-10-325 

Trained Graduates 


50- 5- 75 

75- 5-125 

125-10-175 

Pandits 

»«* 

30- 2* 50 

Drawing Musters 

• •• 

30- 2“ 50 

Drill Masters 


30- 2- 50 

Drill Mistresses 


30- 2- 50 

Sewing Mistresses 


30- 2- 50 

Music Mistresses 


30- 2- 50 

Arabic Munshies 

• *» 

30- 2- 50 
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J2. The Commit tee recommends that traiiud graduates in 
private high schools shall be paid not lets than 


pouditions ut ser¬ 
vice of Jiigh school 
te*oher* in private 
schools. 


Rs. 50. Wc have a 1 read)' said that we accept 
die principle chat there should be no difference 
in the salaries and conditions of service of 


teachers in departmental and private schools. 
In recognition, however, of the additional financial responsibilities 
which these new proposals will impose on private rnanagerot nts, 
we realize that the latter will not be able, at least for the present, 
to adopt in all cases the scales of salaries prescribed by Govern¬ 
ment- As far as high schools arc concerned, whilst not insisting 
on uniformity in scales of pay, the Committee considers that 
salaries p*id in private high schools should be equitable and should 
be subject to the approval of-ihe Director of Public Instruction. 

When these scales of salaries have been fixed with the ap¬ 
proval of the Director of Public Instruction in each case, we re* 
commed that if the management is prepared to conform to the 
departmental rules regardiug fee collection, equipment etc-, and 
remit all collections into the Government Treasury, then Govern¬ 
ment should make up the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 
75 per cent, the payment of the teachers’ salaries by the manage¬ 
ment boing the first charge on the lee income. 


13. Wc have recommended that the various stages of education 


VoO»tioug after high 
school education. 


shonld be complete in themselves, and become 
"normal finishing stages of schooling, leading to 
direct employment, with or without a further 


special course of vocational training. This is especially necessary 
at the high school stage, and to implement this wt have recom¬ 
mended two types of high school, both of which should be free 


from the domination of university requirements, so that pupils 
who leave a high school with a school leaving certificate will be fit 


to take their places in life. In some cases, a further course of 


specialized technical, commercial or professional training will be 
required, but pupils at this stage should feed that they require no 
further general education to fit them for the majority of career*. 
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If this objective is achieved, the possession of a school leaving 
certificate, either academic or technical, will become the most im¬ 
portant ‘diversion stage* in the careers of young men and •women. 
We have already dealt with the avenues of employment and v facili¬ 
ties for further raining which should be available to pupils divert¬ 
ed from general education at the end of the middle school stage or 
earlier. Although the problem of diversion after .the high school 
stage will bo fully -dealt with in the chapters on ‘Technical and 
Commefcial Education’ and ‘University Education’, it will be con¬ 
venient to indicate here some of the occupations for which school 
leaving certificate holders should be fit. 

Pupils who finish school at the school leaving certificate stage 
—and wo envisage that these will be the majority—should be fit 
not for manual labour and artisan work, but for occupations accept¬ 
able to educated persons. They should be eligible for many 
branches of Government Service, for all clerical posts, as well as 
for various courses of technical and business training. The details 
of these courses and facilities for imparting instruction in them 
are described in the followiug chapter of this report, but we would 
here emphasise that the many vocations for which the school leav¬ 
ing certificate, with or without further specialized training, is 
considered a sufficient educational qualification, should be reserved 
for candidates at this stage, and students who have been to univer¬ 
sities should not be allowed to compete against them. In recruit¬ 
ing for Government Service, the Public Service Commissioner may 
be instructed to fix ijiaximum educational qualifications for entry 
into different grades of the Public Service, with a view to the pre¬ 
vention of competition by persons who possess higher educational 
qualifications than the maximum required. 

14. In order to continue the special attention which has been 
given in the past to the teaching of Sanskrit 
8»nakrit Sohcoli. in the State an4 to improve the standard of 
this study, the Committee recommends the 
institution of a separate course of studies of seven years duration 
after the primary school stage, in which Sanskrit will form the 
m&ia language, and the standard of attainment in flon-language 
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subjects will not be less than that attained by a school leaving 
candidate from an Academic High School. This course of study 
tnay be taught in special Sanskrit Schools, which may be Sanskrit 
middle schools, or Sanskrit high schools, or both combined. 

The total duration of the ordinary middle and high school 
courses is to be six years, but we recommend that this should be 
increased by one year in the case of Sanskrit Schools. This exten¬ 
sion is recommended in order that greater attention may be devoted 
to the study of Sanskrit, so that a sufficiently high standard in 
the language may he attained. 

At the (5nd of the fourth year of the course pupils from the 
Sanskrit Schools may he permitted to appear for the middle sohool 
public examination, and proceed to an academic or technical high 
school after securing the middle school certificate. 

The Sanskrit School Leaving Examination shall bo the same 
as the cne at the end of the academic high school course with the 
addition of two special papers in Sanskrit, hut candidates shall 
not be required to sit for the examination in the mother-tongue. 

Pupils who pass the Sanskrit School Leaving Examination 
shall be eligible for admission to the entrance examination of the 
University in the Faculty of Oriental studies without any further 
course; and they shall be eligible for admission in all other 
Faculties oil the same terms as pupils from other high schools, 
j. e ., if they qualify in the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion after a year's additional course. The Sanskrit School 
Leaving Certificate shall aleo bo a qualification for employment in 
all branches of the Public Service open to School Leaving Certifi¬ 
cate holders. 

A sufficient number of scholarships should be earmarked for 
Sanskrit education ; and the same grant-in-aid provisions as in the 
case of other schools should be allowed for Sanskrit Schools. The 
Committee feels that a number of endowments might be made by 
the Devaswott Department for the promotion of Sanskrit studies 
for Hindu students generally, and for those who are likely to be 
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available for service ia that department. Government should con¬ 
duct schools of this typo at leapt in six important centres of the 
State. 

15. Muslims of Travancore and other parts of Kerala have had 
direct contact with Arabia and have maintained 
Arabio Sohools, a close association with Arabic speaking people 
of other countries. Arabic, which is the re¬ 
ligious language of rauslims throughout the wdrid, has therefore 
been adopted by the musliras in this country not only as the 
language of worship and religious life, but also us the medium of 
secular culture, Notwithstanding the special facilities afforded, in 
the ordinary schools for the teaching of Arabic, Makthahs and Mad¬ 
rasahs have flourished and have catered for the educational needs 
of a considerable section of the rnuslim community in the past. 

With the introduction of compulsory primary leducation the 
Makthabs will go out of existence and all children will attend 
the colnmon type of primary school- * While a large number of 
Muslim pupils will proceed to the ordinary middle schools and 
high schools, it is also necessary to give the muslira popula. 
ticm a special type of school which will replace the Madrasahs and 
give the Arabic language a prominent place, and afford a 
sufficiently high standard of instruction in other subjects of 
general importance. Provision should therefore be made for the 
recognition of Arabic Middle and High Schools as distinct from 
other schools of the same grade, if approved private agencies are 
willing to come forward and open these schools. 

In these schools the subjects should bo the same as in, other 
schools, special weightage beiug given to the study of Arabic Ian-* 
guage and literature. The medium of instruction will be the mother 
tongue. 

The Arabic middle school course will be of four year’s duration, 
/. e.t one year longer than the ordinary middle school coprse, so that 
the emphasis on die study of Arabic does not lower the staudard 
of attainment in other subjects The pupils will take the 
cefartnon middle school examination at the end the course with 
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additional pajKjrs in A rabic. Candidates who pats the middle school 
examinati<in will have the option to proceed to Arabic high schools 
or to the ordinary Academic or Technical high schools. 

The Arabic high school course will be of three years’ duration 
as in the case of other high schools, Arabic will be a compulsory 
language in addition to English. Islamic History and Culture 
should be included among the optional subjects. At, the end of the 
course the pupils will b.> permitted to appear for the Arabic High 
School Certificate Examination, which will lead to public service as 
in the case of other high school leaving certificate holders. 

Those who pass the Arabic High School Certificate Examina¬ 
tion shall be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of 
the University for a course of Islamic Studies without undergoing 
any further course. Their admission to any other course of study 
will be conditional upon their qualifying in the University Entrance 
Examination after a year’s additional course. 

16. The Committee realizes that many of its recommendation# 
regarding the reform of high school education 
finanoe. are fundamental in character, and can only be 

implemented gradually. Careful local surveys 
will be necessary in order to decide what type of school is 
most suitable for every locality, and to determine the courses which 
can moat usefully and profitably be taught. Hence it is not possible 
to include in this report, as we have been able to do in the case of 
primary education, an accurate or even approximate estimate of the 
cost which the implementation of these reforms will involve. As 
each new departure from tradition is decided upon, it will be neces¬ 
sary to make a separate calculation of the cost vhicb it will entail. 
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TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


1. The Committee has already indicated that it regards the pro¬ 

vision of vocational training, both during and 
Tha present portion, after the various Bchool stages, as an urgent 
necessity. It may not be an exaggeration to say 
that almost every educational commission which has examined the 
problem of education in India has pointed out that purely literary 
aud academic education is becoming more and more barren as the 
years roll on, and that technical and commercial education which 
will equip young men and women for careers is a pressing need. 

The Committee does not desire to overlook or belittle the ad¬ 
vantages of cultural education for its own sake, and has no fear that 
opportunities for this are likely to be lessened. For those who 
have the means and the leisure, there is.probably no better form of 
training than this. At the same time, we are bound to face faots 
and 1 q realize that severe economic competition will be an inevitable 
factor in the post-war world, from which India will not be able to 
escape. In these circumstances it is the duty of the Committee to 
try to bridge the gap from‘learning to earning’, and to re-con¬ 
struct the educational system in such a way that learning will lead 
to earning. In other words, the education which we impart must 
bring the great majority of young people who undergo it to the 
brink of employment. 

2. We have recommended that in the primary stage the curri¬ 

culum must be thought of in terms of activities 
Primary «ud Middle to be fostered and interests to be stimulated 
BollooU ' rather than in terms of pieces of knowledge 

to be inculcated. Thus, it must consist of a siries of “pur¬ 
poseful, spontaneous activities centering round the characteristic 
interests of the child at this period of its life and arising naturally 
out of its environment.’’ In the middle schools wc have suggested 
that, in addition to the subjecte of general knowledge which should 
be common to all schools, the course should include the study for 
about one hour a day of one or more carefully selected crafts with a 
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practical and vocational bias. Thus in both the primary and middle 
schools the*e will have been implanted and elementary knowledge of 
and a liking for practical things Many pupils, therefore, who 
finish their schooling at the primary or middle school stages will 
be able to make use of the practical knowledge they have acquired 
and will be able to enter employment as literate and intelligent, 
manual workers. For many, however, further courses of specializ¬ 
ed training will be necessary to produce competent artisans and 
genuinely skilled workers. In this chapter we shall deal with the 
various forms of vocational training which are suitable for pupils 
on completion of the several school stages. 

3. We hfwve already recommended that, the first grade of techni¬ 
cal or vocational training Bhould be available to 
Lower grade Unh- pupils who finish their ordinary schooling at 
nieal training. the enc j 0 £ j^dle school stage or earlier, as 

pupils in the age group 10^ to 13 s will not 
differ widely in their capacity as far as tho acquisition of skill for 
manual work is concerned. For pupils who finish their general 
school education at the end of the third form or earlier, and who 
need further training to equip them for skilled careers, we recom¬ 
mend the'establishment of courses of training in a variety of techni¬ 
cal subjects. Though these courses will' inevitably vary in length, 
we are of opinion that they should be as short and intensive as 
possible. The following list of suggested subjects has been given 
in paragraph 24 of chapter I, but it is for convenience repeated 
here, together with an indication of the approximate length of the 
courses :— 

(«) Gardening, Tailoring. Spinning, Weaving, Coir work, 
Basket making, Mat making, Shoe making and re¬ 
pairing (1 year each). 

(b) Bookbinding, Commercial lettering and posters (1 year 

each). 

(c) Brickwork, Masonry, Motor repairs, Leather work 

(1 year each). 

(d) Carpentry, Tin smithery, Black smithery, Wood work,* 

Metal work, Clay and Pottery (2 years each). 

(e) Ivory carving (3 years). 
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(/ ) Agriculture (arable farming and animal husbandry 
Poultry keeping, Bee keeping, Sericulture an<j 
Horticulture (1 year each). 

For Girls : Home craft, Sewing, Embroidery, Screwpine and 
Lacemaking (1 year each). 

It may be noted that tbese courses do not include any com¬ 
mercial subjects, as the Committee is of opinion that commercial 
courses can more profitably be begun by pupils after the high 
school course. 

4. The second stage of technical and vocational training which 
wo havo recommended consists of the courses to 
Technical Bigh be provided in Technical High Schools, details 
S®* 1001 *- of which have been given in chapter Ilf of this 

report. Many of the subjects suggested as 
suitable for inclusion in the curriculum of a technical high school 
are the same as those recommended above as suitable for pupils 
diverted at the end of the middle school stage or earlier. It may 
be presumed that many of the courses in the technical high schools 
will, in the main, coincide with those provided in eeparate institu¬ 
tions for pupils diverted at an earlier stage, though the former, 
combined with a number of academic subjects, will lead to a Techni¬ 
cal School Leaving exaininition, whereas the latter will lead to 
vocational qualifications. 

The Committee realizes that instruction in some of the techni 
cal subjects recommended for inclusion in the curriculum of a 
technical high school cannot be completed within the three years of 
the high school course;, but we are of opinion that sufficient pro¬ 
gress can be made to warrant the grant of a technical school leav¬ 
ing certificate to pupils who finish the course and pass the exami¬ 
nation. It is after the high school course that technical and com¬ 
mercial education will become supremely important. If therefore, 
the high school is to become the normal finishing stage of general 
education, the fullest provision for training for carreers after that 
stage must be made. 
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uioat training and 
commercial training. 


5 For those who have obtained a technical high school leaving 
certificate and who finish their general schooling 
Higher grade tech. at .j^jg ^tage, it is necessary to provide a higher 
grade of technical training thau that which they 
have taken in the school. It has already been 
said that the Committee is of opinion that special commercial train* 
iug should be reserved till after the high sciiool stage. Commercial 
training, however, should* be available to pupils from both uhe 
academic and the technical schools. We thus envisage the estu* 
blishment of higher grade of technical training for pupils who 
have obtained a technical school leaving certificate, and of a thorough 
scheme of commercial training available for school leaving certifi¬ 
cate holders of every kind, To impart these courses, we cons der 
that the establishment of a Polytechnic will be essential. At first 
a combined technical and commercial Polytechnic will be sufficient 
and we reeomrnened its early foundation in Trivandrum. We will 
now deal separately with these two forms of vocational training, 
namely. 

f i) Higher Grade Technical Training* and (ii ) Commercial 
Training. 

6. We recommend that the technical high school leaving certi¬ 
ficate should be the entrance qualification for 
diploma courses and certificates of proficiency 
in various branches of technology. These dip¬ 
loma and certificate courses may be provided for 
in the Polytechnic, the for men being normally 
of three years’ duration* and the latter of two years’ duration. 
The technological subjects which a Polytechnic should provide 
in Travancore may be considered by an expert committee later on, 
when decisions have been taken regarding future industrial 
developments in the State, it seems, however, that instruction 
up to diploma standard will be essential in Agriculture, Forestry, 
Civil, Mechnical and Electrical Engineering* Chemical Engineering, 
Textile Manufacture Textile Chemistry, Fisheries Technology, 
Home bciSncn, and Fine Arts. These diplomas and certificates 
will lead to employment in superior technical posts in Government 
service! and industry. 


Higher Grade Teoh- 
nioal training. Diplo¬ 
ma* and Certificates. 
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7. Although we have recommended that commercial training of 
a specialized nature should be reserved for pupils 
0<>n>meroiat usiu- who have obtained a school leaving certificate, 
ing. we are at the same time of opinion that, for 

employment in routine clerical posts, a school 
leaving certificate is sufficient without further specialized training. 
By far the largest number of posts must necessarily fall under this 
grade, and the education required for them need not go beyond the 
school leaving certificate stage. This is the rule at present though 
unfortunately graduates are allowed to compete for these routine 
clerical posts against school leaving certificate holders. We recom¬ 
mend that in future the possession of a school leaving certificate 
should be the maximum qualification for admission into aM routine 
clerical posts. It would, of course, be helpful for those who be¬ 
come clerks in commercial firms if Elementary Commeraial Geo¬ 
graphy were taught hi the upper forms of high schools. It is for 
superior clerical posts, as distinct from routine clerical posts that 
specialized commercial training will be necessary. In the category 
of superior clerical posts we include head clerks, senior clerks, short¬ 
hand, typists, book-keepers, store-keepers, time-keepers, cashiers, 
accountants, offico managers, superintendents, correspondence clerks, 
shipping clerks and salesmen. 

The committee, therefore, recommends that specialized com¬ 
mercial and business training be imparted in the Polytechnic to 
Bchool leaving certificate holders to qualify them for superior cleri 
cal appointments. As many of these courses as possible should lead 
to recognized professional examinations of all-India recognition, cr 
to diplomas and certificates of proficiency which can achieve such 
recognition. These courses, training and examinations must defi¬ 
nitely succeed in ’equipping young men and women who have 
passed the high schools for all superior clerical and commercial 
posts, both in Government service and business, without the 
necessity of going to a university. 

We recommend that in the commercial branch of the'Poly- 
teohuic, instruction be given in the following subjects, leading as 
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we have said, as f ir as possible, to qualificnlions ot all-India reco¬ 
gnition :— 

Shorthand and typewriting. 

Elementary Accountancy, including Cost Accounts- 

Secretarial Practice. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography. 

Commercial Mathematics. 

Commercial English, including letter writing, pre¬ 
cis writing and indexing. 

A modern European language, other than English. 

Eleroetitary Economics. 

Statistics. 

Business Organization and Administration, 

Insurance. 

Co-operation. 

Auditing. 

Mercantile Law. 

Banking (leading to the examination of the Institute 
of Bankers.) 

8. We have proposed the establishment of a Technical and Com¬ 
mercial Polytechnic in Trivandrum, because it 
Lo ® atio11 - seems natural and inevitable that a beginning in 

this new venture and departure from tradition 
shoul 1 be made in the capital. In course of time, however, we 
trust that commercial and technical institutions, which may be affi¬ 
liated to the central Polytechnic will be opened in suitable centres 
in the State- A thorough survey of local needs and conditions 
will be essential before the establishment in any place of any grade 
of technical and commercial institute. For this purpose the help 
and advise of local industrialists and businessmen may be enlisted, 
as well as of the departments of Agriculture, Industries, Forests 
and Fisheries. 

In addition to this, the existing industrial schools should be 
overhauled and made efficient so that they may become effective 
centres of organized training for pupils diverted from gonernk edu¬ 
cation at the lower school stages. 
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The new Technical High schools in places outside the capital 
may be able to provide for local needs by the introduction of a fevr 
higher courses in addition to their regular school courses. It is to 
be hoped that many private managements will open technicaPhigh 
schools, or convert some of their present institutions into such 
schools ; so whilst we recommend the opening of a Central Poly¬ 
technic in Trivandrum and feel that in the beginning it will be 
necessary for Government to take the initiative In founding techni¬ 
cal and commercial institutes of the higher grade, we are of opinion 
that private agencies should be definitely encouraged to come for¬ 
ward to cater for local needs. 

9. The Central Polytechnic may have a model technical high 

school attached to it, and may make provision 
Model toohnio&i not only for full time courses, but alsofor part 
high school. time courses in early morning or evening classes. 

These part-time courses will be of great value 
to persons already in employment, and it may be expected that in 
many cases employers will depute carefully selected employees for 
further full time or part-time training. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this Polytechnic will not be 
merely a building in which professional and vocational training of 
various kinds is given to isolated groups of students, but will be¬ 
come a corporate entity binding all its members together in a 
cultural esprit de corps of its own. 

10. Whilst the management of commercial and technical train¬ 

ing institutes of all grades will be divided 
Management aad , - , 

inspection between Government and private agencies, we 

are of opinion that the duties of administrative 
control and inspection will have to be entrusted to an agency under 
the direct control of Government, e. g. the Director of Public 
Instruction. In this connexion we recommend the appointment of 
an Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Education to 
advise the Director or other controlling authority on the organiza¬ 
tion, scope and content of technical and commercial courses. 
Farther proposals regarding the wider functions of*this Board will 
be made iu later-chapters of this report.* 

Ohwier V (,13) end Chapter IX (4). 
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11. Thjise grades of technical and commercial training, though 
designed to meet the needs of those who finish 
tr»ining e , m?1Wm * Ut their general education at various stages, are 
not to be confined to pupils immediately they 
leave, school]. This training may either be pre-employment or post- 
employmenfc, and facilities should be given t a young people already 
in employment to increase their knowledge and skill, in order to 
fit them for positions of greater responsibility in their indpstri.es 
and businesses. Therefore, a pupil who has undergone a lower 
form of technical training should be eligible for a higher form of 
training in the same or analogous lines without achieving any 
higher standard of academic education. A high standard of selec¬ 
tion ^ however, must be the criterion of admission at all stages. 


Absorption of war 
teohoieims. 


12. Thousands of young men in India who have undergone 
short and intensive courses of training as war 
technicians will have -to be absorbed in civil 
industry. The skill and ability they possess 
and the ktow ledge they have acquired are now being applied 
exclusively to war production, but will form fl sound basis on 
which skill ability and knowledge for civil industry can be built. 
It will be nbcessary, therefore, to fit them into the grades of tech¬ 
nical and commercial training without any further general educa¬ 
tion. Many of these technicians will find employment in civil life 
without further training, but there will be some who will aspire to 
higher grades of instruction- These may be admitted by selection 
into those technical courses for which their general education and 
their previous training and experience have made them fit. 


18. Teachers of commercial and technical education should, 

, according to their grade, possess one of the 

Teachers—q(i all boa- , a 

, 0MOft following qualifications 

(40 a degree in Commerce or Technology of a recognized 
University. 

(b) a diploma of a recognized University or professions 
institution. 

a certificate of .proficiency in the subject or sUbiec&l 
they teach* 
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It is, however, most desirablo that technical and commercial 
teachers should have had first-hand experience in industry or com¬ 
merce in addition to their academic qualifications and professional 
training. 

The training of technical and commercial teachers does not 
require any separate training college or school as is the case in 
other branches of education- The training as teachers can be given 
along with the degree, diploma and certificate courses, one of which 
at least all teachers in all grades will have to possess. 

14 . The three grades of technical education and the grade of 
commercial education dealt with in this chapter 
University courses, are designed for pupils at various stages of their 
school career, and are not to be regarded aB 
University courses, which will be dealt with in the next chapter- 
To complete the survey, however, it may bo mentioned here that 
the Committee contemplates that the University will provide higher 
commercial and technological courses leading to degroes in these 
Faculties, and will also establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
develop its Faculty of Fine Arts, It may be presumed that 
diploma and certificate holders who hive qualified from the Poly¬ 
technic will be eligible for the degree courses, provided that they 
have also passed the University Entrance Examination leading to 
these Faculties. 
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1. The Committee has recommended that high school education 

should be orerhauled in such a way as to make 
nigh SonooJa ®nd it the normal finishing stage of education! com* 
the University, plete in itself) and freed from the domination of 

university requirements, so that pupils who 
leave a high school are fit to take their places in life. To imple- 
ment this objective# we have recommended the abolition of unifor¬ 
mity and rigidity in high school education, and the establishment 
of two types of high school, Technical and Academic, both leading 
to a School’Leaving Certificate examination of equal status at the 
end of the sixth form# This examination, which will complete the 
high school course, will be of a wide and varied nature offering 
many alternative subjects and will be designed to lead to direct 
employment in business and in many branches of government ser¬ 
vice, especially to ordinary clerical posts. It will also lead to the 
higher grade technical training and to commercial training described 
in the previous chapter. 

2. As a corollary to the recommendations that the high school 

curriculum should be designed to be complete in 
School Leaving itself and’freed from the domination of univer- 
SofSf Ae“eri sit y requirements, and that the School Leaving 
thy, examination should be the test of a good general 

school education and the entrance qualification, 
with or without a further course of technical or commercial training, 
to the majority of avocations in life, we recommend'that the School 
Leaving Certificate examination should no longer attempt to serve 
its present dual purpose of completing a high school career and de¬ 
termining eligibility, for admission to a university. We are of 
opinion that it is only by the complete severance of the School 
Leaving Certificate examination from university requirement that 
this examination will have an opportunity of becoming a genuine 
test for entrance into careers. Hitherto its main purpose of being a 
genuine school leaving examination and a test of a good all round 
school education has been entirely frustrated by 'its secondary 
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purpose of gauging eligibility for admission to the Junior Inter¬ 
mediate class. The Committee has no desire to increasa.th# number 
of examinations a person may be called upon to take—on the con¬ 
trary we have advocated a drastic reduction in the number of exa¬ 
minations a pupil is required to undergo throughout his whole 
school career—but we are convinced that the only way of ensuring 
that the School Leaving Certificate examination will be left to fulfil 
its rightful function is to sever, its connexion with admission to ft 
university. Unless this severance is made* the domination of uni¬ 
versity requirements over the school leaving examination and con¬ 
sequently over the whole high school curriculum will inevitably 
continue, in spite of whatever efforts are rnado to try to prevent it. 

We are also of the opinion that this severance will be bene- 
icial to the standards required in university education. Hitherto 
high school classes have been nothing more than pre-university 
classes and the School Leaving examination has been a very inade¬ 
quate test for admission to a university course of study. The result 
is that the Intermediate classes are of a low standard and unworthy 
of university rank. Hence, by attempting to make the School 
Leaving examination serve this dual purpose, both school and 
university education have been seriously handicapped, the former 
by its failure to achieve a good general education fittiug its pupils 
for careers in life, and the latter by being compelled to begin with. 
Intermediate classes of a sub-university standard. 

3. For these reasons, this Committee recommends that the 

University should conduct its own Entrance or 
University Entrance Matriculation Examination, which should be 

^xaiiunation» 

the only avenue of entrance to the University. 
Further, in order to avoid the necessity of beginning university 
education at the present low standard, we recommend that the 
standard of the -Entrance Examination should be equal to that of 
the present Intermediate. 

4. In order to provent attempts to short-circuit the normal 

school course, we recommend that the Univer- 
Quftiificatioim. for gjty Entrance Examination should be open to all 

Bttivoraity Entrance ... r 

Examination, pupils who have gone through the whole high 

school course, either Academic or Technical, and 
havl qualified for presentation at the Sehoel Leaving Certificate 
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examination. It is not intended that the University Entrance Exa- 
minatior should supersede or be a substitute for the School Leaving 
Certificate examination as the normal qualifying examination for 
the majority of posts .in government service and business. This 
entrance examination, therefore, will not by itself-be a qualification 
for employment, but exclusively for admission to the University, 
This will prevent the majority from by passing the School Leaving 
examination. Those who do so, will do it at their own risk. 

5- The Committee vorv carefully considered the question as to 
whether pre-university classes should be esta # - 
Clu« 9 e8 ,UV<3r * lty Wished to impart instruction in the subjects 

of the University Entrance Examination^ and 
whether attendance at these classes should be compulsory or 
optional. The Committee is of opinion that provision ■ should be 
made for pre-university classes in which a minimum course of one 
year’s instruction is given in subjects prescribed for the entrance 
examination of the University. As the standard of this exami¬ 
nation in all subjects will be very considerably higher than that 
of the School Leaving examination, pupils will not ordinarily be 
able to prepare for the University without proper tuition and 
guidance. Further, as the mother tongue will be the medium of 
instruction in high schools with English as a compulsory second 
language, and as it will be necessary to continue the use of English 
as the medium of instruction in the University, instruction in the 
pre-university classes will have to be in English. In perfecting 
their command of English and to reach the*standard required for 
university entrance in other subjects, pupils will feci the need for 
organised teaching and the insufficiency of private study. The 
Committee therefore recommends that, for the present at least, 
attendance.for one year in pre-university classes should be com¬ 
pulsory. 

6, Whilst the University will prescribe the syallabus, courses of 
study, qualifications of teachers and details of 

Control of Pro-uni- the entrance examination, it is not necessary 
veraitj Schools that the University should conduct or control 

the pre-university classes. In fact, it may be 
undesirable for the University to do so, as it is not directly 
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concerned with students until they have entered the University as 
under-graduates. The Committee envisages that whilst the aca. 
deinic control of these classes will be the concern of the University 
in the direction of prescribing the syllabuses and courses of study 
and conducting the examination, the administrative control will 
vest in the Education Department. We do not recommend that 
these pre-university classes should be ‘attached’ to high schools, as 
experience elsewhere has shown that such glasses become merely 
a seventh form, into which the lower classes are designed to lead 
Th is would have the gradual effect of restoring the domination of. 
high schools by university requirements which iwe are anxious to 
avoid. 

Wherever, therefore, pre-university classes are opened, we 
recommend that they-should be separate entities under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of the Education Department, and that institutions 
which are established on these lines to .prepare candidates for the 
University Entrance Examination should be called .‘Pre-university 
Schools,’ They should have their own teacher*, premises, playing 
fields and hostels. We contemplate that both Government and 
some of the private managements which are already in the field of 
education will desire to establish Pre-university Schools for the 
benefit of those pupils from their high schools whose records indi¬ 
cate an aptitude for a university course. It may be that some of 
the second grade colleges may desire to ^convert themselves into 
Pre-university Schools preparing candidates for the University 
Entrance Examination. 

Pre-university ,Schools should only be established in well- 
equipped centres approved by the University, and we recommend 
that this approval •should only be given to institutions which are 
equipped to offer instruction in a sufficient number of subjects so 
as (o l p ad to entrance into at least two Faculties of the University. 

7. The Committee recommends that there should be no unifor¬ 
mity or rigidity in the University Entrance 

BrrtrmoB 0 *^Bxlnn'nv Examination. Apart from the necessity of 
tiou. ensuring that students seeking admission to 

the University possess a thorough practical 
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knowledge of the English language and its usage, there is no 
necessity for any other compulsory subjects. 

For the compulsory test in English there should b8 no pres¬ 
cribed boobs, as this .should be designed to test the candidates’ 
ability to use the language, and not their knowledge of selected 
pieces of English prose and poetry. This test niay consist of two 
papers ; the first of which may contain questions on precis, idiom, 
letter-writing) etc. This paper may be similar to those commonly 
set in competitive examinations for Public Services. The second 
paper, designed to test the candidates’ ability to express themselves 
in correct English, may be on ‘ general knowledge ’ and * current 
affairs.’ 

In addition to this test in English, the Committee recommends 
the prescription of a large number of subjects, including subjects 
specially suitable for women, from which a.candidate may choose a 
minimum of three. Those subjects should be grouped in such a 
way that they naturally lead to entrance into a Faculty in the 
University. Thus, by offering English and three Arts subjects a 
candidate will qualify for entrance into the Faculty of Arts ; by 
offering English and ifiree Science subjects he will qualify for 
entrance into the Faculty of Science, and so on. But it should be 
permissible for a candidate to offer more than three optional sub* 
jects if he, desires to do so, and thus qualify for entrance into more 
than one Faculty. For instance, a candidate offering both Artf 
and Science subjects would be able to'seek admission either into 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Science. Similarly u candi¬ 
date offering both pure and applied Science subjects would be able 
to seek admission into the Faculty of Science or the Faculty of 
Engineering or the Faculty of Technology. 

This recommendation pre-supposes a new orientation ,with 
regard to university studies. Hitherto wo have thought in terms 
of Colleges, into which a candidate seeks admission in order to 
undergo a set and rigid course) consisting mainly of compulsory 
subjects with a few Optional subjects added on. The present Inter¬ 
mediate and Arts and Science degree courses, with their compulsory 
English in Part I and their compulsory language in Part U, 
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which occupy half the courses, ignore almost entirely a student’s 
personal aptitude and ability, and give him practicallv no 
choice to offer the subjects which, he likes and in which, being 
personally interested, he is likely to develop proficiency. The 
Conmittee’s recommendations envisage a University as consisting 
of a number of Faculties, into one or more of which a candidate, 
hyvirtue of the choice of subjects he makes at the entrance exami¬ 
nation, qualifies for admission. 

We recommend that the Deans of Faculties-be invited to draw 
Up lists of subjects leading to the various Faculties—Arts, Science, 
Law, Engineering, Oriental Studies, Fine Arts, Agriculture, Com* 
mere® and Technology. Some subjects will lead to more than one 
Faculty, and will therefore find a place in more than oue list. A 
candidate for the University Entrance Examination will thus be 
required to take the two English papers and a minimum of three 
other subjects-, though he may offer more than three subjects if he 
chooses to do so. Papers in the Entrance Examination should be 
answered in English. A candidate will be declared to have passed 
$he examination if ha obtains proficiency in English and at least 
three other subjects grouped according to Faculties ; the Faculty or 
Faculties to which he is eligible for admission being determined by 
the nature of the subjects in which he has passed. The «whole 
examination must be passed at the same tirpe, and no candidate 
should bo permitted to take the University Entrance Examination 
more than three times. 

8. The Committee recommends that the minimum age for ad¬ 

mission to a University should bo 17. 

Minimum age tor 
admission to -Univer¬ 
sity. 

9. The Committee recommends that the course for the first, or 

Bachelor’s degree in the Faculties of Arte and 
University Courses. Science should be of three years duration* In, 
Faauities of Arts and this course there should be no compulsory sub* 

^groe. Ba ° h ° * i ects t0 ta kon by all; >a candidate should be 
allowed to offer for his Bachelor’s degree four 
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subjects from amongst those prescribed by the Faculty, two being 
major unite and two being minor units. The two major units 
should be studied for three years and examined at the end of the 
course, but provision may be made for the minor units boing 
examined at the end of the first or second year of the degree 
course. 

The Deans of the Facultiasof Arts and Science may be invited 
to draw up comprehensive lists of subjects to be included within 

the scope of the two' 'Faculties and which may be offered to the 

main or subsidiary standard, or to both! these standards, for the 
Bachelor’s degree. These lists should include subjects which are 
specially suitable for women students. 

10. These recommendalions involve the abolition of the present 

distinction between the Bass? and. Honours 

M*Biei"8 Decree. Bachelor's degree. Candidates who pass the 
University Entrance Examination will be 

eligible for admission to a three years degree course in the Faculty 
or Faculties for which they have qualified, and a Bachelor’s degree 
will be awarded on the completion of this course and its prescribed 
examinations. The Committee recommends that what are com¬ 
monly known as '■* Honours degrees ” should be post-graduate 
degrees. A candidate who has taken his Bachelor’s degree in the 
Faculty of Arts or Science may, if he desires to specialize, continue 
his studies in one of his major subjects up to what may be called 
an Honours standard and qualify for the Master’s degree in his 
Faculty. This post-graduate course leading to the Master’s degree 
should be of two years’ duration, and should be undertaken in an 
institution approved for the purpose by the University. The 
Committee is of opinion that it will be necessary to concentrate ,the 
courses for the Master’s degree in Arts and Science in Trivandrum. 
Provision may also be made for taking the Master’s degree by 
research. 

11 . The Committee presumes that the University will continue 

to provide facilities for advanced study and 
Degrees of i>h. D research, on the results of wdiich candidate^ 

D- Liu., *nd n. So. holding a Master’s degree may supplicate for 

admission to a Doctor’s degree. 
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12.* The University Entrance or Matriculation examination 
should be designed to lead direct, not only into 
Other Faculties. the Faculties of Arts and Science, but also into 
all the other Faculties, except Education. The 
question of the special:position of the Faculty of Education is dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of this chapter. 

18. In the last paragraph of the previous chapter the Com¬ 
mittee contemplated that;, above the technologi- 
Faeoltie o£ '>’ech- cal and commercial courses to be provided in a 
noiogy ami Commerce. Polytechnic for pupils who have gained a school 
leaving certificate, the University will provide 
still higher technological and commercial courses leading to degrees 
in the Faculties of Technology and Commerce. We recommend 
that the course for the first degree in these Faculties should be of 
three years duration after matriculation. 

To advise the University on the organisation, scope and con¬ 
tent of degree courses in the Faculties of Tech- 
Adviaory Board. nology and Commerce, we recommend that the 
expert Advisory Board referred to in paragraph 
10 of the previous chapter te so constituted as to be in a position 
to advise the University also in all matters relating to courses of 
study and examinations in the Faculties of Technology and Com¬ 
merce. 

We thu< envisage the establishment of an Advisory Board of 
Technical and Commercial Education, which will function through 
sub-committees in relation to the various grades of technical and 
commercial education•* 


11- The University of Travancore possesses a combined Faculty 
of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts. We recom- 
F*oulties of Ori- mend that these should be two separate Facul. 

ties. In view of the importance of agriculture 
in the State, a Faculty of Agriculture should be 
stablished in the University as soon as possible. In our opinion 
>he course for the first or Bachelor’s degree in the Faculties of 
See Chapter IX (4). 


?ntal Studies, Fine 
\rta and Agritmlture. 
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Orien^il Studies, Fine Arts and Agriculture should be of thrte 
years duration after matriculation, The present provision, for the 
award of Titles in Oriental Learning should continue. 

15, There are some Faculties in which three years will not 

suffice for preparation for.a first degree, as for 
n8w?ng ,ty ° f tugl instance, Engineering, Law and Medicine- In the 
Faculty of Engineering -the Committee recom¬ 
mends that the course for the Bachelor’s degree should be four 
years after matriculation, together with such practical experience 
as the University may prescribe. 

16. We recommend that in the Faculty of Law the course for 

the Bachelor’a degree should be four years after 

Faculty of.Law. matriculation. At present candidates are requir¬ 
ed to, have graduated in another’ Faculty before 
they can enter upon a course of st udy iu preparation for the Bacbe. 
lor of Laws degree. The reason for this is that a lawyer must be 
a man of wide general culture, and must have a perfect command 
of the usage and intrieasies of the English Language, as English is 
the lauguago of the Law Courts throughout India. Whilst agree¬ 
ing that these accomplishments arc essential, the Committee is of 
opinion that the acquisition of a degree in another Facility is not 
necessarily the best way of attaining them- If the couse for the 
Bachelor of Laws degree is sufficiently long, the acquisition of 
these accomplishments can be equally well, and perhaps better, pro¬ 
vided for in the Faculty of Law. The Committee therefore re¬ 
commends that the course lor the Bachelor’s degree in Law should 
be of four years duration after matriculation. The first two years 
of this course should include a thorough study of those subjects 
which are regarded as essential for every lawyer, namely the 
English language, Indian, English and Colonial History, Consti¬ 
tutional History, the History of Legal Institution^ etc. The last 
two years may be devoted to the particular study of the Law. Fa¬ 
cilities should be provided for a candidate to be, examined in what 
may be called the collateral subjects at the end of the second year, 
so that the last two-year# may be freely devoted to professional 
study. 
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The Committee is of opinion that this recommendation is an 
improvement upon the present rules, by which it is .possible for a 
man who has taken not only a B. A. degree in subjects which may 
have no connexion with the requirements of the legal profession, 
but even a B. Sc. or'B. Com* degree in which the specific cultural 
subjects essontial for a Lawyer find no place, to join a Law College 
and in two years to qualify for a degree in Law, In the present 
two years post-graduate law course, it is |impossible adequately to 
make up these deficiencies and to acquire at the same time a deep 
and thorough knowledge of Law. 


The present rule by which the degree 'of Master of Laws is 
obtained by examination and thesit adequately 
Master of Laws. safeguards the high standard of this degree and 
should be continued. 

17. When a Faculty of Medicine has been established in the 
University, its courses of study will of neces- 
F acuity of Medicine. 8 p;y have to conform to the requirements of the 
Indian Medical Council, in order that the Uni¬ 
versity’s degrees in Medicine and Surgery may be recognized 
throughout India. 


tioa—L. T- Degree, 


18. In view of the number of untrained teachers who must 
undergo training as quickly as possible, and in 
Faculty^ of Fduoa- order to provide training for the large number 
of new teachers whose services will ibe required 
if the general recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee arc implemented, we are of opinion that it is essential to 
retain the L. T. degree course as a post-graduate training course of 
one year. It will not be possible for such a short course of train¬ 
ing as that for’the L. T. to be adequate or productive of the desired 
result unless it remains a post-graduate course. In the L. T. 
course, emphasis is laid on method, which cannot be efficiently 


mastered unless sufficient grounding has been secured in subjeet- 
matter, and this is only possible if a degree standard in the subjects 
chosen for the L< T. has been achieve d by the candidates. 
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19. Iu addition to retaining the L. T* course, steps should be 
taken to develop a proper Faculty of Education 
D«Kre6K of B. *Kd. providing facilities for the degrees of Bachelor 
andM. Ed. and Master m the Faculty. The Committee is 

of opinion that all degrees in the Faculty of 
Education should be post-graduate degrees, as it is essential for 
candidates i.o possess a thorough knowledge of the subjects in 
which they have specialised before they are icalled upon to study 
educational theory and t.h* specific methods of beaching applicable 
to chose subjects. We therefore recommend that the course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Education should be a post-graduate one of 
two years’duration. Facilities may be provided for Bachelors of 
Education to take the degree of Master of Education by research or 
alternatively, by research coupled wi,h a higher examination. 

5r0. The Committee’s recommendations for the establishment 
of a University Entrance Examination and for 

Organisation of the re-organizaticn of university courses of 
university or. u F»- 6 t uc jy a f e based on the view that the University 

colty tmsiR. J ... J 

should be regarded as consisting or Faculties 
rather than of separate colleges.. The present system of maintain¬ 
ing a number of separate colleges in which the same work is dupli¬ 
cated is wasteful- Instead of Ahis, appropriate buildings and 
laboratories should be placed at the disposal of the various Facul¬ 
ties, and students enrolled in a Faculty will go for their lectures to 
the place or places where the instruction they require is imparted. 
Students preparing for different degrees may attend canlmon lec¬ 
tures in subjects which may be common to more than one Faculty. 
For instance, candidates preparing for a degree in Engineering and 
lyho require instruction in Physics may attend lectures and use the 
same laboratories as the students studying Physic^ for a degree in 
the Faculty of Science, It w'dl not be necessary to repeat the same 
courses in two or three different places. In other words, students 
will be regarded as undergraduates of a University, rather than as 
Inembers of an individval college, confined to work within a 
single building. Whilst it may not be possible or desirable to 
abolish colleges, jt may not be necessary to maintain as a matte* 
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of course separate colleges for Arts, Science, Law, Engineering, 
etc., eaeh with its separate Principal and a clerical staff in the 
office duplicating the same work. A careful examination of the 
University’s buildings in Trivandrum should |je made, and their 
assignment to the .various Faculties decided upon. 

21. These recommendations for the re-organization of the Uni¬ 
versity on the basis of Faculties instead of se- 
Mofuaail Colleges. parate colleges will have the effect of converting 
the University ^of Travancore into a unitary 
university as far as its work in Trivandrum is concerned. For the 
full realization of the purposes for which this University was found 
ed, the ideal thing, had there been no mofussil Colleges, might hav e 
been the establishment of a unitary university confined to the 
capital. It has to be remembered that one "of the main purposes 
for the foundation of a separate University in Travancore was that 
it should possess unique features of its own and not be a mere re¬ 
plica of other affiliating universities in India. 

The Committee realizes, however, that the Act of 1113 esta¬ 
blishing and incorporating a University in Travancore extended 
the privilegt'3 of the University to four colleges situated in other 
towns in the State, which are permitted by the Statutes to prepare 
and present students for the examinations of the University of 
Travancore in '.he subjects of study for which they were affiliated 
to the University of Madras during the academic year 1937-38. 
The Committee recommends that these institutions may be allowed 
to continue and to impart instruction to undergraduates of .the 
University of Travancore provided that they make provision for 
instruction in the subjects of at least two Faculties. 

With regard to the foundation of new institutions in vanwns 
towns of the State, the Committee is of opinion that this may be 
allowed and encouraged provided the requirements of some of the 
Faculties demand it. It may be, for instance, that Trivandrum is 
not the most suitable place for imparting instruction in the Faculty 
of Agriculture or in the Faculty of Commerce. If this is so, insti¬ 
tutions imparting instruction in such Faculties ms$y be founded 
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eleewlere. These institutions may either be founded and maintain¬ 
ed by the University or by private agencies ; but the Committee 
recommends that all -new institutions should provide from their 
foundation a full scheme of instruction loading to a university, 
degree. 

We further strongly recommend that the University should 
forbid the unnecessary overlapping and duplication of courses of 
study, and other undesirable forms of competition in mofussil 
colleges admitted, or to be admitted in future, to the privileges of 
the University. A fair and equitable dispersion of courses of study, 
among the mofussil. colleges of the Suite should he aimed at and 
insisted upon. This will prevent mofussil institutions from be¬ 
coming mere replicas of one another. Further* each college which 
is admitted to the privileges of-the University should be encouraged 
to develop an individuality of its own—its own particular ethos— 
and to make its own distinctive and unique contribution to the cor¬ 
porate life and work of the University. 

22 . Halls of Residence should be plentifully provided both by 
the University and recognized agencies. Whils t 
Re*idenoc. residence in a hostel should be encouraged, the 

Committee is of opinion that it cannot be uni¬ 
versally insisted upon. At, the Bume time, students whose houses 
are not in the town in which they are studying should be required 
to live in Halls of Residence managed by the university authorities 
or by recognized organizations. The present system whereby many 
students find ‘private lodgings’ in unhygienic and undesirable 
surroundings should be stopped. If is also recommended that only 
hostels which are conducted by reputable agencies and organiza¬ 
tions should be recognized by the University, and that the practice 
of recognizing as a ‘hostel’ or ‘approved lodging’ any house in 
which a few students happen to find accommodation should cease. 

2 ' 6 . W ith the re-organization of the University on the basis of 
Faculties, the Committee is of opinion that 
Tutorial work. genuine tutorial work will be possible for the 
first time. No tutorial system'worth the name 
is possible in colleges where masses of students are herded tocethe 
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and made to study compulsory subjects, the only way of teaching 
whi^h is by means of formal stereotyped lectures. Individual help 
is impossible in huge classes and institutions. A tutor to be of any 
value must be a specialist in the subject or subjects of a student’s 
choice, and the number of students committed to his charge must 
be limited, so as to make individual help possible. Hostels and 
Halls of Residence will provide one of the best opportunities for 
genuine tutorial work, and vve recommend that it should be a condi¬ 
tion of recognition that all Hostels and Halls of Residence should 
have an adequate number of resident tutors on their staff. 

24. In making these recommendations for the reform of uni 
versity education, the Committee has deliber- 
New orientation in ately departed from i ha path of conservatism* 
University Kduoation. , UK j } lag formulated a plan which will involve a 
new orientation in university education. This 
new orientation, however, is a natural sequel to the Committee’s re- 
commendations for primary, middle and high school reform, and 
the establishment of facilities for technical and other forms of 
training suitable at every educational stage. 

A scheme of teaching of this kind in the school, together with 
the provision of specific technical and commercial training, planned 
to equip boys and girls at various ages for definite careers in life, 
will of necessity and by design divert hundreds of students from 
the University, which will then be left free to find its own proper 
level. At present hundreds of students are wasting in the'univer¬ 
sities valuable years which they should be devoting to learning the 
work from which they are going to earn their livelihood, and to 
serving their apprenticeship in these careers. Universities are not 
places of general education, but are specially designed for those 
whose abilities apd attainments definitely qualify them to undergo 
the highest courses of instruction. If the majority of school 
pupils are diverted from the University into avocations for which 
they are fitted and have been trained, the higher courses of the 
University can be reserved for those who propose to enter the few 
professions for which a university degree is essential. Confined to 
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suitable candidates of this kind, the University will be able to dis¬ 
pense with the mass teaching of subjects of a general educational 
value and. compulsory for all its students, and will be able to allow 
every undergraduate to devote his full time to the study of the 
subjects of his own choiae, and for which he has a liking and an 
aptitude, tn the majority of universities in India at the present 
time, with so many unsuitable candidates attending their courses, 
it is inevitable that the adaptability of students’ minds for certain 
subjects is largly ignored, and alt undergraduates* whatever their 
personal equipment, distinctive gifts and abilities, spend the 
greater part of their time studying the same subjects compulsory 
for all* instead of the subjects of their choice and fitness. It fe 
only the few honours students who at present have an opportu¬ 
nity of making 'themselves proficient in their own particular line. 
If the universities can be relieved of the task of mass education, 
they will be free to fulfil their rightful function. 

The University of Travancore was established and incorpcrat. 
ad by. an Act of Iiis Highness the Maharaja in order to fulfil 
specific functions, and to achieve definite aims and objects in cdose 
connexion with the educational and industrial needs of the State, 
which were impossible of achievement whilst the colleges in Travan¬ 
core remained affiliated to the University of Madras. It was Hie 
definite intention of its founders that Travancore University should 
posses new features, and should not develop into a replica of other 
universities. In formulating its recommendations for the reform 
of university education in Travancore, the Committee has endea¬ 
voured to keep these objects in view, and to put foreward proposals 
which will enable the University to achieve them. If the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations are implemented, the University of Tra¬ 
vancore will find itself a pioneer in many Ton^-needed reforms, 
and in setting an example of a new orientation in university 
education in India, which, judging from the criticisms which for 
many years have been levelled against the .prevalent system of 
university education throughout the country, is urgently needed, 
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TRAINING OF TE ACHERS. 


Present pos'tiin— 
to what extent f,ohool» 
are itaffed with train¬ 
ed teachers. 


1. In the 5 ear 1119 M. E. (19-13-44) there were 1591 graduate 
teachers employed in the State, of whom 1156 
or 71 *4 per cent were trained. In tlw same 
year, there were 21,903 non-graduato teachers, 
of whom :4,23 L or 64*8 per cent were trained. 
Thus, out of a total number of 2.!,554 teachers 

•the number trained was 15,367 or 65*2 per cent. Compared with 
the position twelve years ago when the education Reforms Com¬ 
mittee found that out of 19,078 teachers only 7,476 or 38 per cent 
were trained, there lias been definite improvement. But much 
remains to be done and any further improvement will, to a great ex¬ 
tent, depend upon insistence on p.e-stn ice training, especially in 
the case of non-graduate teachers. 

2. At present the Training College provides 80 seats of which 

10 seats are set apart for teachers from Cochin 
Provision available State. There are 40 non graduate Trainin'* 
and the provision re- Schools with ft strength of 861 students. The, 
provision is inadequate in both cases. 


quir»d for traiuiug. 


The provision required has to be decided with reference to 
three factors, viz., the annual .wastage, the number of, untrained 
teachers already in service and the extent of expansion contem¬ 
plated. 


3. Assuming that the average period cf service of a teacher is 
25 years, the wastage among graduate teachers 
Graduate teachers, -will be 1591 divided by 25, or roughly 65 per 
year. The nfimber of untrained graduates 
already in service is 455< and if they are to be trained within a 
period of 10 years the number to be trained annually is 45. In 
addition to this requirement to train annually 65 new teachers, and 
45 untrained teachers in service, a minimum of icn •additional seats 
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*vill pe required to meet the needs of future expansion. Therefore 
the Treeing College should provide 120 seats for Travancorq 
students alone. The necessary additional accommodation and faci¬ 
lities may be supplied .y abolishing the non-graduate section, by 
suitably increasing the staff and equipment and by arranging for 
the practice courses to he distributed throughout the yeai^ instead 
of concentrating them at particular periods* 

4. Similarly, the. wastage among non-graduate teaehera ?a 


4. Similarly, the. waetago among non-graduate teachers is 

approximately §2,000 divided by 25, or 880 per 
Non-gradnata .year. The number of untrained teachers iin 

teachers, service is V 732 and to get them trained within 

ten years* 773 of them will have to be trained annually. Thus, 
without considering the needs of further expansion, provision has 
to be mad; to train annually 1650 non-graduate teachers. In view 
however of the Committee’s recommendations,with regard to primary 
education, it is necessary to make an equal provision to meet the 
demands.of further expansion. Therefore it will be necessary to 
provide for an annual intake of approximately 3300 candidates' 
Assuming the strength of a training school to be 25, it will, be 
necessary to run about 180 training schools* Particular care 
will have to be taken to see that the new training schools are 
opened at places suited to the convenience of candidates from vari* 
ous parts of the State. 

5. Exemption from raining should be granted only to persons 

who are nlrea fy in service and who are over 40 
Kxcmpfciou <inl It**, year a of age and have put in at least 10 years 
^ or siTvios-. 1 bey should however be required 

to pass the training examination both theoretical and practical. 

Recognition of qualifications other than the L. T. degree of 
Travancore University will he governed by the rules of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

6 . Pre-service lmin mg should be encouraged. The Committee 

considers that training should be regarded as an 
Pre-service training, essential qualification for recruitment as teacher* 

and should bo prescribed as an indispensable 
qualification for confirmation. Ill order to safeguard. the interests 
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of all communities, communal claims should be duly considered in 
the selection of candidates, but they should not be used as an ex¬ 
cuse for the appointment of untrained teachers. 

7. (a) Courses. Adequate provision should be made in the 

L. T. course for child education. Training in 
Training of grwto- the methods of teaching the mother tongue will 
be required by the teachers of the training 
Schools as well as by the teachers of the new middle and high 
schools, and for this purpose the mother-tongue should be included 
among the optional subjects for the L. T. degree. 

The content of the L. T. course does not require 
alteration, except that tho practical course, instead of 
centrated in a few weeks, should be evenly distributed 
the year. 

Courses for higlior degrees in Bducation should be,started in 
the Training College in association with an institute of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology conducted by the University. 

(b) Duration of the- co ur ses. The duration of the L. T. 
course may continue to be one year. Higher courses in Bducation 
when instituted, will require a longer period. We have already 
recommended in the previous chapter that the course for the degree 
of Bachelor of Education be a post-graduate one of two years dura¬ 
tion, and that facilities should be provided for Bachelors of Educa¬ 
tion to take the degree of Master of Education by research or, 
alternatively, by research coupled with a higher examination. 

8 . The minimum qualification of teachers of the Training 

College should be a 1st or 2nd class Honours 
Staff. or Master’s degree with a 1st or 2nd class L. T. 

and 10 years’ teaching experience. The Com¬ 
mittee is of opinion that it is desirable to have some women 
lecturers in Training‘Colleges. 

As the students, are themselves teachers, Wt i@ essential that 
there should be a marked difference in grade and status between 
theta and their lecturers, and- therefore all the lecturers. should 
be of one grade only, viz., the present Senior Lecture’s grade. 


any further 
being con- 
throughout 
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Seleotion of 

date*. 


cfindi- 


9. Candidates for admission to the Training Colleges should not 
ordinarily b- above 35 and below 20 years of 
age. Se lection should be made by the Principal 
after personal interview. - 

10. This ( lommittee fully agrees with the recommendation of 

die Eduea'ion Reforms Committee of i&SS that' 
sohoTlsT W tl1 ' here should be close contact between the Train* 

mg Co)legend the schools in the State, and 
that “it should be. part of the duties of the College and its staff to 
assist the teaching profession in the State generally, by the issue of 
bulletins and pampnleti on oducatiohal matters, by the delivering 
of special series of lectures, by the holding of vacation classes and 
by the conduct of refresher courses for teachers.” The Training 
College may also .organise a Central Association of Teachers, cor¬ 
relating the work of the various local teachers’ associations. 

11 . Owing to the proposed increase in the number of Training 

.Schools from iO to 130 it will not*be possible 

Inspection of Iriu- c . ...... , 

iug Hohoole. tor Il)e Principal and §tall of the draining 

College to undertake their inspection. A sepa¬ 
rate Inspector of Training schools, who'ntav work under the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, should therefore be appointed: 

12. The Committee is; of opinion thug in addition to training 

students for their work as teachers, the Train- 
tors. mg college should also cram them for the work 

of inspection, leachers in high schools and 
Inspectors of Schools are required to possess the same qualifications f 
name'y a university degree in one of the Faculties as well as the 
L. T. degree, and Inspectors.are usually chosen from the teaching 
staffs of schools. It sometimes happens, however, that a good 
teacher makes a poor inspector simply because he has had no train¬ 
ing or previous experience of this kind of work. 


To improve the quality of t he teaching adequate inspection is 
necessary, and to maintain the morale of the teacher encouragement 
and friendly guidance are desirable There is sometimes a lack of 
sympathy between the teacher and the inspector because they do 
not understand and appreciate each other’s difficulties. It is true 
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that at present inspectors have little time for an adequate and 
sympathetic inspection of the teaching • in schools, as the greater 
part of their time is occupied with administrative inspection. "We 
shall advert to this matter in chapter IX and suggest means to 
remedy it. Meanwhile however, we suggest that school-teaching 
and school-inspection are both parts of the same profession, and 
that students in the Training College should receive instruction and 
practice in both these pacts of their professional duties. 

If this were done, it would be possible for experience in teach¬ 
ing aad inspecting to-alternate during, say, the first ten years of a 
teacher’s service. We recommend this suggestion to the earnest 
consideration of the Education Department, for in this way a young 
man or woman would have an opportunity of becoming both a good 
teacher and a good inspector, and this would be a most helpful asset 
in the reformed scheme of education. 

13. (a Duration of the course. It,is desirable to have a two 
years’ course of training for non-graduate teach¬ 
ers, but as the qualification for admission has 
been recently raised, and in view of the greatly 
increased number of teachers that will be required for the expansion 
of primary education, the duration of one year now in force may 
continue for the present. Steps should, however, be taken to 
extend the course to two years as soon as it becomes practicable. 

(b) Content of the course — syllabus — examination — staff. 
The Committee examined and approved the scheme for the reorga¬ 
nization of Training schools prepared by the Training School Re¬ 
organization Committee, and recommends that the revised scheme 
should be given a longer trial before any further change is contem¬ 
plated. 


Training 
graduate*, 


of nou- 


(c) Selection of candidates. Candidates for admission to 
Training Schools should not ordinarily be above 35 and below 18 
years of age. The selection eiiould always be made after interview 
by the selecting authority. 

(d) Financial aid• Adequate provision should be made for 
free places and scholarships, and subsistence allowance may be 
given id* add it ion in necessitous cases. 
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14. A >vell organized scheme of refresher courses is an impor¬ 
tant and urgent need. Good training schools 
Bofroshw courses. should be chosen as centres for refresher courses- 
A panel of lecturers should be formed, a planned 
programme of lectures for each school year should bo prepared, 
centres should be chosen by rotation and the courses should be 
carried out in co-operation with the Teachers’ Association in the 
respective centres. The aim must be to conduct refresher courses 
in all subjects in all centres by continuing them from year to year. 
The scheme must be organized and financed by the Department of 
Education. 

15. In paragraph 2'2 of chapter I of this report, the Committee 
has recommended the opening of Nursery 
Nursery School Schools both in urban and rural areas. With 

i. Ocic^^rs * i 

regard to t he training of nursery school teachers 
we have pointed out that experience shows that training schools 
for nursery school teachers function best when attached to med§l 
nursery schools. We, therefore recommend that a beginning be 
made by the establishment of a nursery school training centre 
attached to a model nursery school in Trivandrum, In addition to 
the training in this way of specialist nursery school teachers, all 
women students under training for primary and secondary teach¬ 
ing would profit by a course in a nursery teachers' 1 training 
school. 

16- Hostels should be provided wherever necessary and students) 
especially pre-service candidates, should be com- 
Hostels* pel led to live m hostels unless their homes are 

situated within a convenient distance of the 
schools, and they can easily take part in physical culture and ail 
extramural activities 



CHAPTER VII. 

ADULT EDUCATION, 

1- Tha Go nmrtfcea reviewed soma ojE the experiments that are 
, being made in various parts of India and else. 

Tha nroblom of Ad- , ; 

up education iu India. where fco taokle the problem of Adult Educa¬ 
tion. In many countries adult education work 
consists of extension lectures and continuation courses for the 
benefit of people who are already literate. The object of such 
courses is to keep educated persons in touch with modern know 
ledge, an d to give then facilities for improving their own skill 
ability and usefulness. In India, however, the main problem is an 
entirely different one, for such a large proportion of adults being 
illiterate, extension work and continuation courses will not suffice 
until the adult population has been made literate 

There is evidently a. cleavage of opinion amongst educationists 
social workers and Governments as to the attitude that should be 
adopted towards adult education Soma are of opinion that this 
form of education should be tackled as a separate branch of the 
Education Department and that a drive should be made to eliminate 
adult illiteracy. Others, however, are of the opinion that the best 
way of eradicating illiteracy is to concentrate on compulsory pri* 
mary education, as a result of which it may be expected that 
illiteracy will be eliminated in two generations. Another diversity 
of opinion is to be. found in regard to the agency which should 
attack the problem of adult education. Some are of opinion that 
it should be officially sponsored by Government, whilst others pre« 
fer to leave adult education to private agencies, 

2. The Committee has recommended the introduction in Tra- 
vancore of compulsory primary education of 
Tr»YaiioMe b!9ai * D f ive years’ duration. It seems to be generally 
agreed tha t five years is the minimum period of 
primary education repaired to ensure the acquisition of literacy and 
to insure, as far as possible, against a lapse into illiteracy If this 
secommendation is implemented, the problem of* adult education in 
Travancore will resolve itself into two requirements i— 
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(h) the provision of continuation courses, ‘or follow-up 
courses'ns they are often called, for the benefit of those who hava 
undergone the five years’ primary course and who have become lite- 
fate) but are not proceeding to a higher stage of education ; 

and (5) the spread of literacy among adult illiterates, to be 
followed by extension lectures and continuation courses. 

Tbe Committee, whilst realizing that the only permanent 
solution of the problem of illiteracy is universal compulsory edu¬ 
cation and that no scheme of adult education will succeed in elimi¬ 
nating illiteracy unless compulsory primary education is con¬ 
comitantly introduced, is of opinion that, in the specially 'favour¬ 
able conditions prevailing in Travancore, both the above require* 
ments of adult education can be provided for. 

The percentage of literacy in Travancore is 47'8 of the total 
population, which is very high compared with that in other parts 
of India, The introduction of compulsory primary education for 
five years will feud to further and rapid improvement. Therefore 
the problem of spreading literacy amongst adult illiterates appears 
to be easier in Travancore than elsewhere. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, as has Already been stated, has decided to formulate proposals 
both for continuation courses; for those who have passed through 
the primary schools but go no further, as well as for the gradual 
elimination of illiteracy amongst adults. 

3* There Is very little difference of opinion regarding the age 
range of persons that can be brought under any 
Age range and e*- scheme of continuation courses or adult instruc. 
tent of the problem. ti 0Uj uu j the Committee considers that the 
age-range 10‘to 40, recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board, may be adopted. 

The number of illiterates in Travancore within this age group 
is 12,81,000, It may be expected that about 35 per cent, of this 
number will pass out this ag<y group before it will be possible to 
bring them under any scheme. Therefore the actual problem is to 
make8,|2> 000 persons, literate and side by side with this, to carry 
on continuation courses for those who have been made literate. 
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4- If compulsory primary education of five years’ duration ia 
introduced in Travancore, the Committeo does 
Agondes for Aduj t not consider that it is necessary that Govern* 
Education, ment should undertake direct responsibility for 

the conduct of adult education- We consider 
that, generally speaking, the- beet work in the sphere of adult 
education has hitherto been achieved by voluntary, philanthropic, 
and social service organizations. Public spirited persons and 
organizations are plentiful, and their efforts aud co-operation should 
be encouraged. Their work in the sphere of adult education is, iu 
our opinion, likely to be more effective and acceptable than officially 
piloted schemes. Even if tire State should assume the primary 
responsibility for tackling the problem of adult illiteracy, voluntary 
effort will probably provide the best agencies for carrying out the 
campaign. Government should, however, encourage and- support 
such agencies by liberal grants-in.aid. 

5. Among tho voluntary agencies which may be encouraged to 
undertake both foliow-up courses, for literate 
Suggested agencies- boys and girls, and also courses of instruction 
for illiterates, the following may be included :— 


1. Big employer* of labour, 

2. Big commercial firms- 

3. Trade Associations. 

4- Landlords. 

5. Religious bodies and organizations. 

6 . Organizations for the uplift of backward com¬ 

munities- 

7. Social service organizations. 

8 . Students of Colleges- 

9. Regular Day Schools. 

10. Rural Development Centres. 

1 ]. Factories. 

12 . Workshops, 

13. Municipal Centres. 

14- Health Centres- 
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We would emphasise the necessity of interesting in this project 
employers of labour on estates, and commercial firms, as with‘their 
facilities for organization they could make themselves responsible 
for tackling the problem amongst their own employees and their 
dependants. 

6 . It is often assumed that Adult Education consists meralj' in 
teaching the th*ee R’s to adult illiterates. In 
Nature of Instruction, the opinion of the Committee, this erroneous 
assumption has been the cause of the failure of 
many laudable efforts to educate adults. It has to bo remembered 
that the mentality of an adult, even though he be illiterate, is very 
different from’ *that of a child. It’is a natural thing to -teach a 
child the three It’s from the beginning, and in doing so, to use 
very childish illustrations like stories about cats, dogs, crows etc. 
But an adult can already talk freely about his own affairs mud his 
own interests, and he quickly becomes bored when attempts are made 
to teach him in a childish manner. Indeed, the average uneducated 
adult usually finds the three It’s very irksome, and soon comes to 
the conclusion ‘that he can get on very well without them. Even 
therefore, it the three U’s are regarded as essential, they must be 
embedded in instruction of a more interesting and practical kind. 
We are of opinion that adult education should be mostly of a 
practical nature and we think that owing to thuir variety of 
interests, voluntary agencies will be able to devise i more varying 
schemes and to ,provide a greater variety of practical instruction 
than any official .agencies. To be practical, adult education must 
be closely related to the people’s daily work and interests. 

In the case of those who have passed the primary school and 
have been made literate, the continuation courses will have to be 
almost entirely of a practical kind. 

It is not to be expected that young jpcople and adult* will 
easily mix in adult or continuation cqurses, and it will therelore.be 
Accessary to provide separate classes for persona up to the age of, 
§ay, 16 or IT, and for adults from this age to 40. In both these 
categories*,ic will probably be found necessary to provide separate 
instruction for men and women. 
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7. It is not possible to proscribe any uniform method of instruc¬ 
tion, or to prepare standardised text-book* 
Method* of toaohiug. for adult education. The lessons should centre 
round the lives, habits, customs and occupations 
of the pupils, and must be planned to Suit people of various ages, 
of -both sexes, and of different localities. A great deal of work 
in the preparation of books and charts has already been done by 
several voluntary agencies mid these may be used as a 'guide to 
future requirements- 


8 . We have recommended that the actual work of adult educa¬ 

tion should be left to voluntary agencies, and 
Administration. we* have enumerated some of the agtmwes whose 
help may be enlisted and encouraged. We have 
made this recommendation because firstly, the percentage of literacy 
in Travancore being already high, we do not consider an officially 
sponsored scheme to be necessary. Secondly, if Government 
accept the Committee s recommendation to make a five years’ 
primary course compulsory for all, the biggest (problem in the 
eradication of illiteracy will have been tackled. Thirdly, we 
consider that voluntary and philanthropic agencies with thoir 
knowledge of local conditions and,with freedom to choose the place* 
in which they will work, ure more likely to be able to do the 
variety of work required and to enlist popular response and enthu¬ 
siasm than an official scheme, which is likely to become too uniform 
and rigid. 

9. At the same time, if adult education is to be methodical and 

to avoid desultoriness, we consider that some 
Central Bureau ot form of central control will be essential. We 

Adult Education. recommend the establishment of a Central 

Bureau of Adult Education, consisting of re¬ 
presentatives of the University, the Education Department, the 
agencies engaged in Adult Education, and important trade and 
industrial interests* The Director of Public Instruction may be 
the President of the Bureau, tfie functions oi which shall include:- 


Ui) to advi e, uiiect, correlate and supervise the work of the 
Voluntary agencies ongaged in adult education} 
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(b) to prepare a series of graded readers t leading up'to the 
use of Shout 1,000 common words ; 

(c) to prepare chart*, lantern sliders and gramophone re¬ 
cords. (There need be no uniformity in equipment: the Bureau 
should prepare and supply equipment suitable for local needs.) 

id) to arrange for extra lectures, .cinemas, radio talks, folk- 
dances etc. ; 

(a) to arrange for the training of teachers and workers and 
to conduct refresher courses and demonstration classes ; 

{() to conduct suitable tests and inspections, issue certifi- 
oates, and recommend g rants-in*aid ; 

(g) to carry on propaganda. 

10. The Committee recommends that the financial aid to the 

agencies engaged.in adult education work should 
Grant- ic-aid lake the form of a basic grant for each recog¬ 

nized class or school, and per capita grant for 
every adult marie literate and for every people who passes a pres¬ 
cribed test. It should be one of the functions of the Central 
Bureiu of Adult Education to conduct ■■ inspection* and suitable 
tests both, for the adults under instruction and for the children in 
the post-primary continuation classes. The results of these tests 
may be. the .guiding factor in jis»<*3sing jhe per capita grant 9 
and in deciding the continuance „of the (basic grant, both of winch 
should'be regular and continuous in the cases of agencies doing 
good work, 

11 . The Committee is of ^opinion that in providing for adult 

education there is no necessity for any new 
Aooocuuiodation. accommodation or separate* buildings for adult 
classes. It might have n good influence in the 
various localities if the existing school buildings could normally 
become the centres of adult education. In addition to schools, 
many other places will be found appropriate. Suitable accommo¬ 
dation can*be found in factories, workshops, dispensaries, libraries, 
parish yoom3, buildings belonging to the Y. M..C. A. and*tfie 
y \Y. C, A., Scouts and other lirniUr organizations, municipal 
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centres, health centres, rural uplift centres etc. As in the case of 
the teaching to be given, so also in the case of accommodation, no 
uniformity is required. 

12 . Tii; problem of finding suitable teachers for this kind of 
work is a difficult one. There rare throe main 
Teaohors, sources from which teachers for adult education 

can be chosen :— 

fi) Professional teacher* engaged in day schools ; 

(ii) Non-professional teachers who have received special 
training for adult work ; 

(iii) Volunteers. 

A number of professional teachers may bo willing ,to under¬ 
take this work, but they will nave to bo carefully chosen and train¬ 
ed. Adult education demands a special technique* and success with 
children does not imply success with adults- especially f the latter 
are to be given essentially practical education. Teachers oE adults 
must be versatile, and must be capable of making use of visual and 
mechanical aids like pictures, illustrative objects, lantern slides, 
cjnemn, drairta, dancing, gramophone and radio. Non-professional 
teachers and volunteers will require similar versatility, for which 
a course of special training will be necessary. 

There already exist several voluntary agencies which ^have 
undertaken adult education and the training 'of teachers ,for i the 
purpose. In >the beginning it is expected that many of these 
agencies will be able to provide both a nucleus of trained teachers, 
and facilities for the .training of others. The Committee recom¬ 
mends that these agencies should be encouraged and financially 
aided in the task of providing and training teachers for adult edu¬ 
cation, '-and ithat one of the important functions of the Central 
Bureau of Adult Education should be making arrangements ifor 
and supervising the training of teachers and workers. 

The Committee further recommends that periodical ref rasher 
courses be provided for teachers and Workers. These courses may 
consist of demonstration classes and model lesson*, and they should 
also afford opportunities for interchange of experiences and mutual 
guidance. 
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13. • iiWll forms and grides of education a library is of the 
utmost importance. It is therefore hardly 
J ‘ “ ' * necessary to emphasise that there should be a 

suitable library in every adult education centre. 
The contents of these libraries should, of course, be chosen to meet 
the needs of the particular types of people attending the various 
centres. INo uniformity can be prescribed as local conditions will 
determine the pupil's interests. In addition to these libraries in 
adult location centres, the existing rural libraries will supply the 
furtb demands of those who have achieved literacy. 

With the spread of compulsory primary education, there will 
be a few simple books in every home, and it will be natural for 
parents to take an interest in what their children are studying. 

14 In their proposals regarding adult education for the whole 
of India, the Central' Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion recommends that plans should be made to 
solve the literacy problem by a campaign spread 
over 20 years. Before this campaign begins, 
the Board suggests that five years should be devoted to the neces¬ 
sary preparations, devising the system to be adopted, deciding the 
Agencies to be used, and recruiting and training the teachers re¬ 
quired. The Board thus envisages a 25 years plan. 

Taking!into account the already high percentage of literacy in 
Travancore, and the likelihood of the introduction of compulsory 
primary education in the State, it will not require a period of 25 
years to solve the problem of adult education. The Committee is 
of opinion that when the Central Bureau of Adult Education is 
established, two years will suffice, for the preliminary local surveys 
and for making the necessary preparations based or: these surveys* 
After that, it should be possible to liquidate illiteracy in ten or 
twelve years, provided that educated citizens of the .State take an 
active interest in the campaign and willing and voluntary help j 8 
forthcoming* 


A twolve or four 
teen yaarfl plan. 



CHAPTER Vhi. 

HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN & MEDICAL 
INSPECTION—H * GIENE—PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION—THIS BACKWARD CHILD. 

1. Health ot School Childben and 
Medical Inspection. 


3. At present, for the purpose of medical inspection the taluks 
in the State are divided ip to four groups and 
Sohool Medioal Sor- the medical examination of the primary school 

▼ice-prcsent portion . . . , , , ™ 

children m each group is conducted by the offi¬ 
cers of the Public Health Department in the 
course of throe years, so that the whole State will be covered with¬ 
in a period of twelve years. While the inspection has been on the 
whole satisfactory and has shown good results, it must be admitted 
that for want of facilities for active co-operation between the staff 
of the Public Health Department and that of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment, the follow-up work cuonot be said to have been equally satis¬ 
factory. Moreover, the interval between-two inspections in any 
one district being twelve years, several batches of children pass out 
of the schools without being medically examined. Alternative 
schemes were therefore considered, and as tho result of the deli¬ 


berations of a committee consisting of the Surgeon- General, the 
Director of Public Health and the Director of Public' Instruction 
certain recommendations have been forwarded to Government. 

2 . The University, however, insists on proper medical inspection 


and follow-up treatment, and a panel of medical 
, officers has been appointed for the purpose. The 

and theujiuchiiK-ry Committee is of opinion that more adequate 

arrangements are necessary for the medical, 
inspection of children in primary school* and 
recommends that one school medical officer foi 
each school district should be appointed with 
a suitable staff, due regard being given to the number of children 
to be inspected in a particular area. The medical officer should 


Number and nature 


therefor—Institution 
of a Sohool Medioul 
Setrice. 
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conduct the medical inspection of all tho children in the primary 
schsols during the year of their admission, the re-inspection of 
children found defective at the preliminary inspection, and the spe¬ 
cial inspection oE children sent to him by parenta or teachers during 
the primary school course. 


Iu regard to middle and high schools, the Committee recomr 
mends that there should be medical inspection on entrance to these 
schools, and that pupils should have, as 4n the case of primary 
schools, re inspection and special inspection whereever necessary. 
The services of the local medical officers and private medical practi¬ 
tioners may be utilised for the purpose and they may be given 
suitable remuneration 

The medical inspection of girl pupils in middle and high schools 
should be conducted by women doctors. 

3. Medical inspections should be conducted in the schools. The 

class teacher, the headmaster or headmistress 
Place of infpeotioci. an( p the physical instructor should be present, 
and invitations to attend these inspections 
should be given to parents. 

4. The Committee is of opinion that Government must be 

directly pnd wholly responsible for the conduct 
Fee ® - of the school medical service. Medical inspec¬ 

tion should be free in primary schools, but 
during the middle and high school courses an annual fee of half a 
rupee per pupil may be levied. The fees should be credited to 
Government and this amount should, at least partly, finance the 
cost of the school medical service. 


5 . The whole scheme should be co-ordinated under'the super¬ 
vision of the Director of Public Instruction, but 
Admim*tr»tion the actual administration of the school medical 
inspection should be vested in a committee con¬ 
sisting of the Director of Public Instruction* Director of Public 
Health and the Surgeon General who will devise suitable ways and 
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means for the effective working of the scheme. The school, raedi- 
cal service should be inspected by the officers of the Education and 1 
the Public Health Departments.and the services of the District 
Officers of the Public Health Department may be enlisted for 
periodical inspections. 


6. To facilitate the follow-up treatment of defective school 

children, school clinics should be opened. Each 
ment^° W ° P clinic should be so located as to serve a number 

of schools. Where the establishment of school 
clinics is impossible, facilities should be provi¬ 
ded by fixing specified hours on one or two days a week exclusively 
for school children in existing hospitals, maternity and child wel¬ 
fare centres and dispensaries. 

7. The Committee fully endorses the recommendation of the 

Education Reforms Committee of 1933 that all 
Provision of mid- gc bool children should be provided with mid-day 

d*y meals. r J 

meals. With the introduction of compulsory 
primary education, the seriousness of this pro¬ 
blem will be greatly enhanced. Where children go without mid-day 
meals because of the indifference of the parents or of the children 
themselves, proper pressure must be brought to bear upon them to 
see that they do provide their own meals. But in cases of real 
poverty, children must be fed at public expense. A scheme to pro¬ 
vide mid-day meals to necessitous children npay first be introduced 
in the primary Schools, and as and when funds are available it may 
be extended to other schools. The scheme will have to be worked 


out with very great care and in very great detail. But one thing 
is certain, namely, that its success will greatly depend upon local 
effort and local supervision. When residents in various localities 
realize the'6eriousnes8 of this problem and the necessity for mid¬ 
day meals for all school children, they may be moved to undertake 
this responsibility in schools in their locality. The Committee is 
of opinion that this is mainly the responsibility of local residents, 
who should be urged to collect funds for this purpose and organize 
a satisfactory and practicable scheme. In cases of necessity Govern 
went may subsidise local organizations. 
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II. Hygiene. 


Pergonal and en?i 
ronmental Hygiene. 


8. Tha best incentive to personal hygiene is personal example, 
and tho Committee emphasises that, before 
everything else, it is essential that all school 
teachers should set an example in this matter. 

Teachers themselves must be clean, healthy and 
free from physical defects and disabilities. Without this example, 
precept will be of title value. fo ensure this personal example it 
is first of all essential that there should be a very strict medical 
examination of all persons who apply for training as teachers, and 
no kind of exemption should ever be granted t o any physically 
defective candidate. 


The Committee recommends that every morning there should 
be in all schools an assembly of the children which should serve as 
a health parade, at which the teachers will be able to detect lack of 
cleanliness in clothes and person. 

There should exist in every school sufficient light and ventila¬ 
tion, easy facilities for washing, an ample supply of good drinking 
water, neat and hygienic urinals and latrines and adequate and 
clean school’ grounds for sports and games. The co-operative 
effort of the school children and teachers should be fostered and 
utilised for keeping clean the school rooms and school premises. 
The users of premises should take a personal and corporate pride 
in their appearance and cleanliness. It is the practice of leaving 
the responsibility of tidying and cleaning to menials which has 
encouraged the present wide spread indifference. 


Poaturo-Furmtiire. 


9. The Central Advisory Board condemns the system of squat¬ 
ting on the floor as it leads to curvature of the 
spine and various other physical deformities, 
and medical opinion on this Committee endorses 
this view. Some kind of suitable simple furniture should there¬ 
fore be provided m primary schools, preferably dual desks of 
standard measurements suited for each class. Every child should 
have a gang-way at least on one side. Long benches in which 
children are squeezed have loDg been condemned by doctors and 
educationists, and steps should be taken to abolish them in all 
schools, anti to substitute either single or dual desks. 
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10. At present Hygiene is not taught as a separate subject in 
any of the‘English’schools, though some as- 
Tcachmg of Hygi- p ec t 8 0 f this subject are included under Natural 
Science. In the middle school stage Hygiene is 
taught in gills’ schools as an optional subject 
fop the public examination. Although no text books on ithe sub* 
ject have been prescribed, certain books have been approved and 
the teachers follow these books. In all the government text books 
in Malayalam and Tamil, lessons in Hygiene are included. In the 
training institutions, Hygiene is taught under ‘School Organization 
and Hygiene.’ 

In addition, about 40 teachers from Malayalam and Tamil 
schools are selected every year to undergo a vacation course in 
Hygiene and First Aid. This course extends to two liieeks and* 
the selected teachers are given stipends. At the end of the course 
certificates are issued to those who have satisfactorily completed 
it. 

Though Hygiene is being thus taught in schools and training 
institutions, the teaching is on purely theoretical lines- It has to 
be made much more practical. 

In the opinion of the Committee Hygiene should form an 
important and separate subject in the syllabus of the Training 
Schools and all students in training should receive a good grounding 
both in the theory and practice of it. If the University would 
institute a one year's diploma course in Hygiene, it might be made 
obligatory tor every school to have on its staff at least one teacher 
wfyo possesses this diploma. 

The teaching of Hygiene in schools should begin as early as 
possible, preferably in tlje first class of the primary schools. In 
these schools it should be entirely on practical lines. The teach* 
ing of Hygjene should also be compulsory in the middle school 
classes. 

In primary schools, Hygiene may be taught by any teacher 
who has undergone training according to the syllabus modified on 
practical lines as suggested above. In middle schools the subject 
should be taught by a person who has specialized in Hygiene, pre. 
ferably one with a university diploma. 
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The production of suitable text books in Hygiene should be 
encouraged. The Committee understands that this task has already 
been entrusted to au expert committee by Government. 


III. PnysiCAL Education. 

11. The Central Advisory Board of Education has recommended 
that Physical Education in schools should be 
Physical Eduoatinn, organized under an experienced and well-qali- 
Employment oi. quaii- £ e( j officer at the headquarters of States and 

fied Instructors . .* ... 

Provinces* and that he should be atsisted in his 
duties by district inspectors. At present, there are no physical in¬ 
structors in primary schools in Travancore. In Malayalam Tamil 
and English middle and high schools there are drill-masters, and 
in a few English 'high schools there are qualified physical in¬ 
structors. 

The Committee recommends that in high schools it is necessary 
to employ as Physical Instructor a graduate who has undergone 
p full gear’s course in physical education in a College or Institute 
of Physical Education. 

It may not be possible to have a similarly trained physical in¬ 
structor in every primary and middle school, but selected 
teachers should be given facilities to undergo a short and intensive 
course of physical education. These courses may be conducted in 
Carnps specially organized for the purpose. Every primary.and 
middle school should have on its staff one teacher who has under¬ 
gone such a course of training. 


Phy»ic*l Education 
for Girl* 


12. Special attention should be paid to the physical education 
of girls in schools. In all mixed schools one of 
the women teachers should have undergone, 
training in physical education and should be 

responsible for the physical education of girls in the school. 

13. These recommendations will involve the employment of a 
large number of physical instructors, both men 
and women,qualified according to the grade of 
school in which they serve. It will be quite 

impossible to rely on existing.training institutions outside the State 


College of Phynical 
Education- 
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for the supply of such a large number of physical instructors. We 
must inevitably provide facilities for this training in the State. The 
Committee therefore recommends the foundation of a College of 
Physical Education in Travancore in which a complete course of 
physical education can be imparted to graduates, qualifying them for 
employment as physical instructors in high schools and colleges. 
This College will also be able to provide training .courses for 
primary and middle school teachers and conduct camps of physical 
exercise and refresher courses for persons already trained. 

There should be both men and women as teachers of physical 
education on the staff of this College, and instruction and training 
should be given not only in the western systems of physical educa- 
tion but also iu indigenous systems. 

14. The nature of physical exercises apd games will haveio 

vary widely according to the different grades of 

Naiuro of Physical pupils and to suit the different localities. While 

Educauoa to bo given f or j ns t ance the best and most convenient form 
at different et»ge«. 

or exercise will be canoeing in liuttanad, it 
would ba unthinkable in the highlands. Quite different forms of 
exercise will have to be prescribed for primary school children, 
middle and high school pupils and university students. It is not 
necessary or desirable at this stage to make any specific recom¬ 
mendation in regard to the nature of physical instruction to be 
provided in the various types of schools and colleges. The experts 
to be employed in the College of Physical Education should be able 
to devise typos of physical instruction suited to the needs and con¬ 
ditions of various schools and localities. 


15. 

Cofpnr*te BCtivilie* 
and aooiftl service. 


The Committee endorses the generally accepted opinion of 
educationists that corporate activities and social 
service are best secured through existing 
organization such up the Junior lied Cross, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Student Christian Movement, Young Hindu, 
Movement, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., liamakrisbna Mission etc., 
and recommends that, whereever practicable, one or two of these ex¬ 


isting organizations should be taken advantage of by primary, mid¬ 
dle and high schools. The Committee also recommends that 
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corporate activities and social service begun in this way in schools 
should be continued and developed in the University, not only with 
the aid of these organizations but also through the conscious effort 
of students organizations such as the University Union, the Univer¬ 
sity Officers’ Training Corps, Hostels, etc. 


Inter-sohoot Athletic 
Association. 


16. An inter-school Athletic Association should be organized 
and conducted under the auspices of the Educa¬ 
tion Department, and a}l schools in the b'tate 
should be affiliated to it. Inspection in ‘ Safety 
First’ should be given in all schools, and it may be possible for the 
inter-school Athletic .Association to stimulate interest in the im* 
portant subject by conducting tests and competitions. 

17« The Education Department should refrain from according 
recognition to educational institutions whoBe 
School Building. buildings and precincts are unhygienic or in any 
other way unsuitable. 


IV. Teb Backward Child. 


IS. 


No serious attempt has so far been made in India to solve 
the problem of the backward child in school, 
Too much attention has hitherto been paid to 
subjects and too'little to the individual child, 
whereas the modern tendency is to make educa¬ 
tion more child-centred and less subject-centred. 
This has a special application to backward children and has to be 
borne in mind in devising a reformed scheme of education. 


Why the problem 
o£ the backward child 
ukolud do taken seri¬ 
ously. 


The backward children in a class prove to be a drag on the 
others and hamper the progress of the class- Many of them stag¬ 
nate for years in the same class and merely cause»an economic loss 
to the State. They are misfits in the class and objects of ridicule. 
A sense of inferiority inevitably develops in them with resentment 
to society, which often leads them into paths of delinquency. 
Psychological research has established the fact that the delinquent 
child is not a sinner, so much as a victim of lost opportunities and 
vicious environment. 
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The introduction of compulsory education is bound to increase 
the number of backward children in primary schools, as compulsion 
will strike the strata of society where the frequency of backwardness 
from various causes is above the average. 

19. Backwardness is not, as often supposed, due to yvillful m- 
C*o»e» of *b*ok- difference on the part of the child. It may be 

wirdoBM. the result of i—- 

(i) wrong methods of ins! ruction at the initial stages 
of education ; 

(ii) interruptions to study from illness or change of. 
statiou ; 

(iii) undetected physical defects such as partial deafness 
or defectiye vision ; 

(iv) lack of vitality ; 

(v) nervous and temperamental defects ; 

(vi) unsatisfactory home conditions^ 

(vii) Bochl and communal handicaps ; and 

(viii) mental deficiency. 

20. It is important that the training of teachers should enable. 

them to detect causes of backwardness in 
Hemtdie*. children. Once the cause is detected the 

teacher and the school medical officer will be 
able to eradicate some of these defects. Special treatment or atteu* 
tion for a limited period will be necessary for children backward 
from causes (i) to 'iv) above. Those who come under causes (v), 
(yi>, (vii) and (viii) present a more serious problem. In education* 
ally advanced countries child guidance clinics and social service 
agencies attempt to retnedy the conditions coming under categories 
(v), (vi) and (vii), and special institutions provide for the mentally 
deficient. 

21. The various causes of deficiency enunciated above seem to 
Summary of the Produce four main types of handicapped 

problem. children 
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(i) Firstly, there is the child 'who is backward at school 
and who cannot keep pace with the majority of 
Baokw wd'enildrrii Ids fellows in'the same age-group. Although 

a child of this kind is slow £o grasp what is 
taught at school, nevertheless it is a well known fact that children 
who are backward at school arc not necessarily failures in after' 
life. It might do such children more harm than good to segregate 
them * completely from other children, as this would instil into 
them an ineradicable inferiority complex, a fixed but erroneous 
idea that they re destined to he amongst the world’s failures. If 
therefore these backward children ore to continue to be educated in 
the ordinary school, (heir special treatment provides the biggest 
problem for the ordinary teacher. The Committee is of opinion 
that children who are merely ‘backward’ should not be segregated 
from their fellows, but should receive special treatment and care in 
the ordinary schools. For this purpose we would urge that 
research should be earnestly taken up in the Training Colleges, so 
that teachers specially qualified to deal with children of this kind 
become available. The help of specialists in mental diseases is 
essential in dealing with backward children, even-though they may 
not be suffering from actual mental derangement. 

The Committee is of opinion that, whilst special treatment 
should be given to backward children in ordinary schools, these 
children should not normally be retained in schools too long, lest 
the efficiency of their special treatment should tend to wear off. 
For those! children suitable and remunerative employment should 
be found as early as possible. Supervision and guidance, however, 
wilt be essentia! after these children have left school and have been 
placed'in employment. 

(ii) The second type of handicapped childremconsists of the 
physically defective, *. e. the blind, deaf, dumb 
Physically dtfec- and cripples, for whom special institutions'and 
^ ! specially trained teachers are essential. Whilst 

the State should have its own institutions for 
the physically defective we endorse the recommendation of the 
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Central Advisory Board that for the training of teachers the esta¬ 
blishment of a few central institutes available for teaelufrs from tail 
over India is desirable. 

(iii) The third type of handicapped children consists of the 

mentally Effective, ranging from those only 
Mentally defectives slightly deranged to imbeciles. These caBes arc 
medical problems, and for them graded institu¬ 
tions and treatment are essential. 

(iv) The fourth type of handicapped children consists of 

delinquents,- ranging from those who are merely 
Delinquents- the victims of had social influences and environ¬ 

ment, to those who are ‘ineorrigibles’ or ‘crimi¬ 
nals.’ The problem here is one of reclamation with a view to their 
early or ultimate hahilitation in society as normal and useful citizens. 
This is a problem for the specialist, whose work may range from 
the symp- thetic guidance of Child Guidance Clinics to the mainten 
ance of segregated residential institutions of a reformatory type. 

22. When the system of compulsory primary education has 

been brought into force, it: will be easy for the 

Sufvov of the pro- State to make a survey of the mentally and 
blem lu the Stale. ... - , , 

physically deficient population of school.going 

age. When this has been done, it will be pos¬ 
sible to gauge the magnitude of the problem in Travancore and 
gradual steps can then be taken to meet the needs of handicapped 
children. For the ordinary schooi teacher, however, the. main 
problem will be to cater sympathetically and tactfully for the needs 
of backward children in ordinary schools. The other categories of 
handicapped children provide problems for the specialist. 



CHAPTER IX, 

ADMIX! STKATION- -INSPECTIO N—PRfY ATE 
MANAGEMENTS. 


I. A if miii istration. 

1. Throughout this report. references have been made to the 

question of rhe administration of the various 
Management. stages of education. The Committee has advo¬ 

cated the continuance of the two main branches 
of educational management, namely, Government and private 
managements and in the case of the new Technical High Schools 
we have said that, whilst in the beginning wo consider that Gov* 
eminent will |md it necessary to take the initiative in founding 
these schools, private agencies should' definitely be encouraged tp 
come forward to cater for local needs. We would again emphasise 
the desirability of continuing these two forms of educational man¬ 
agement and we have recommended that good private manage¬ 
ments should be encouraged with greatly increased financial help. 

2. The ultimate administrative control of all Conns of education 

in the Slate, except university education which 
Administrative con- is administered in accordance with an Act pro- 
tro1 * mulgted by ilia Highness the Maharaja, must 

vest in the Government. In order, however, 
that the administration of education at all its stages should be effi¬ 
cient and progressive, adequate m tuhinery will have to be devised 
for the establishment of up-to-dme • courses and institutions, for 
the control, supervision and inspection.of- teaching and for the con¬ 
tinual expansion of ail grades of education according to the growing 
needs of the State. Whilst, therefore, many details of educational 
administration wilt have to bo wprxed out later, when various parts 
of the reformed scheme are implemented, .the Committee is of 
opinion that the following should be the main scheme of educa¬ 
tional administration. 


A, The five years course of primary education and the three 


Primary, Midrtlo 
and lower technical 
Sahodia. 


year* middle school course which follow it are 
common to all pupils. We recommend that 
the administration of primary, middle and lower 
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technical education!should be the responsibility of the Director at 
Public Instruction, whose stair, especially i,he inspecting staff, 
should be strengthened in order to cope with iho introduction of 
compulsion and the problems which this will involve. The Com 
mittete further recommends that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be responsible to Government for the general administration 
of education in all its stages, except university education and those 
branches of higher technical and commercial education which may 
be entrusted to the University. 

4* The Academic and Technical High Schools are designed to 
be the normal finishing stages of education, leud- 


^ ing to recruitment to government service, pro- 

demioaod Tsclmicftl) festvio'nal work, business and industry. Educa* 
and Polyteo b»ic~ t j on a t this smge must therefore be in the closest 
ami Oommoroiai Edu- touch with the requirements of the occupations 
^ " u to winch it will lead. 'This is .especially the 

case with regard to Technical High Schools* 
The Committee is of opinion that all high school education should 
be under the administrative control of the Director of Public instruc¬ 
tion, but in order to achieve the closest connexion with the techni¬ 
cal and commercial requirements of the State, we have recom¬ 
mended the appointment of an Advisory Board of Technical and 


Commercial Education, which will advise the Director of Public 


instruction on matters relacing to all grades of technical education 
under his control, aud also advise the authority responsible for the 
technical and commercial courses in the Poiy-technic. The same 
Board may advise the University in matters relating to the courses 
of study aud examinations in the Faculties of Technology aud 
Commerce * This Board of Technical and Commercial Education 


may function through sub-committees in relation to the various 
types and grades of technical and commercial education. Wide 
representation of the various interests involved will be ssentiul 
on this Board, including government service the Departments of 
Industries, Agriculture, Fisheries, Forests and Public Works, 
together with representatives of industrial and commercial concerns 
in the State* 


Ua<nner >V \Y..) u.1 *i ‘ior V ( l it). 
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5. In addifion to th'.s Advisory Board for technical and cora- 
inercial education, the constitution of which 
Kduostion ioar.l will have to be largely of a professional charac¬ 
ter, the Committee recommends the reconsti¬ 


tution of the general Advisory ■ Education Board to advise the 
Director of Public Instruction on general problems connected with 
ah grade:; of education, under the control of the Education Depart* 
mem. This Board may be widely representative of general educa¬ 
tional interests, and its members may be nominated for a specified 


period. The Committee recommends that this Board should con¬ 
sist of not more than fifteen persons and that the majority of its 
members should be non-officials. The Board should meet fre¬ 
quently in 1 ha initial stages-of the implementation of these reforms- 
so that then; may he as little delay as possible i<\ carrying them 
out- Afterwards it. may meet af. least twice a year 

(). In order that Travincore may not in its educational progress 
isolate itself from the rest of India, the Com- 
Lmfuiu witK other bitten is of opinion that: arrangements should 
Proving f or co operation, interchange and 

rec.procity with other Provinces and fctatea. 
This may not be necessary at the primary and secondary stages of 
education, but it will bo very desirable at the stage of higher 
technic d and commercial education, as well as in the University. 


The commercial and technical subjects taught in the Poly¬ 
technic wilt be determined by the actual requirements of the State, 
both in relation to recruitment to Government service as well as to 
business and industry, the location of commercial and techno, 
logical institutions will be determined by industrial arc! commercial 
requirements, but efforts should be made to avoid unnecessary 
overlapping of courses with those offered in similar institutions for 
higher technical and commercial education elsewhere in India, pt 
is not necessary 'o offer everything in every Province and every 
State. Technical education is inevitably expensive, so overlapping 
and unnecessary duplication should be avoided. 


For these reasons the Central Advisory Board of Education 
has recommended Ft establishment of an all-India Body to be 
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In supremo charge” of technical and commercial education. 
Whilst we are of opinion that a representative all-India fiody 
should be established to co-ordinate technical and commercial 
education throughout the country with the object, of preventing 
overlapping and maintaining high standards enjoying all-India 
recognition,*we hesitate to agree with the detailed proposals of the 
Central Advisory Board regarding this all-India Body. It would 
perhaps be better if an autonomous all-India Body of technological 
aud commercial experts, on which all the Provinces and S c ate s 
are represented, could he formed on the analogy oi the inter* 
Unifersity Board. 

With regard to university education, there already exists the 
In ter-University Board on which all statutory universities in India 
are represented. It would be beneficial to the progress of univer¬ 
sity education in India if by common consent the powers of this 
Board could be extended to include the prevention oi unnecessary 
duplication of courses and overlapping of effort, especially in uni¬ 
versities which are situated near one another, and the mainten¬ 
ance of Ifigh standards enjoying all-India recognition in the degree 
courses of all universities, li. sv.ems most desirable and necessary 
that the assumption of these duties by the Inter-University Board 
should be achieved by the common consent of all universities, in 
order that this all-India authority may guide the development aud 
fix the standard of university education throughout India. 


7. In paragraph D of chapter Vil of this report wc have re¬ 
commended die establish niont oi a Central 

Adult oducatiua Bureau of Adult Education, consisting oi repre • 
administration. .. , r 

seutatives ot the university, the Euueation 

Department, the agencies engaged in adult education, and import¬ 
ant trade and industrial interests for me central control of this 
branch of education. The Director of Public instruction may be 
the President ol this Bureau, the specific functions of which iiave 
been given in detail in chapter V11. 


8’ The administration of university education will be controlled 
by the provisions of Act I of 111b, and of any 
Uuivcwity •dimms . amending Act or Acts which may hereafter be 
trfttl0u ' promulgated by lfcwful authority. 
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9, It is not possible at this stage to make any detailed recoin- 

.. . , mendations regarding the strengthening of the 

uatruouon, office the Director of Public Instruction 

though the need for strengthening the head¬ 
quarters of the educational administration may be postulated -with 
certainty. \ great amount of preliminary work will have to be 
done before the Committee's recommendations can be brought into 
effect, aud the appointment of an additional executive and admini¬ 
strative staff will have to be made according to the progress of the 
implimentation of these reforms. For example, when compulsory 
primary education is introduced over a fairly large portion of the 
State, the Director of Public Instruction will require the assistance 

of a Deputy Director in charge of primary education. The Com- 
10 * 

mittee has recommended the establishment of Advisory Boards 
and special ad hoc committees, the work of which will require co¬ 
ordination- In our opinion this kind of work can best be done by 
an officer of the status of Deputy Director of Public- Instruction. 

II. Inspection, 

10. It is universally agreed that no system of education attains 

or remains at a high level of genuine efficiency 
nspi-otion. unless thorough arrangements are made for con. 

stunt and adequate inspection. The Committee 
is of opinion that the provision made at present, for the inspection 
of schools ( is not eat ; (-factory and will certainly be inadequate to 
meet the needs of the far '•etching educational reforms now recom¬ 
mended. The present system and ataff of the Inspectorate need 
overhauling, to be followed by a strenthening and re-allocation of 
duties, for it cannot be r oo strongly emphasised that an efficient, 
Impartial and helpful inspectorate is indispensable to educational 
progress and efficiency. 

It may further be emphasised that it is the inspection of tea¬ 
ching which is the most important part of an Inspector’s work- At 
present, however, Inspectors have little time for this, as the greater 
part of their time is occupied with administrative inspection- 
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11.. For the inspection of primary and middle schools, the 
District may be retained as the unit* i\ e re- 
Primary and Middle C0 DQmend that there should be one District Ins- 
Boho ° l8 * pec tor in each district, who fhould be in general 

charge of the inspection work in the district:. We es'imate that a 
District Inspector can be responsible for the inspection of forty 
schools, and that there should be .n Assistant Inspector for every 
additional fifty schools in the district. Thus, thorn will be a team 
of Inspectors working in iWery district, who may sometimes visits 
schools singly and sometimes together, If a school is both primary 
and middle, it should count as two units hi cntcnMirer the number 
of Inspectors required for the district. It should bs the duty of 
the District Inspector to see that whilst adniinisfraovo inspection 
is not neglected, emphasis is laid on the inspection of teaching. 

Whilst we are of opinion that for primaly ard middle schools 
there is no necessity tor a separate women's, inspectorate, we recom¬ 
ment that in every district team there should be at least one 
woman member 

12. For the inspection of Academic High Schools the Division 
may remain the unit, and the inspection, both 
of the teaching and administrative sides, should 
be entrusted to Division Inspectors of Schools 
Their visits should be prolonged so that they 

may be able'to do both aspects of th's inspection thoroughly. 

13. Whilst rhe Committee is of opinion that,the re is no neces¬ 

sity for a separate women’s inspectorate,, wo re- 

Woman Inspector. commend that in pvery Division (here should he 
two Insj>eetors, one of whom should be a.woman 
who should be responsible for the inspection of all girls high 
schools in the Division, as well as of special features of women’s 
education in all grades or school. The senior of those Inspectors 
should be the Division Inspector in charge of the administration of 
of the Division. 

14. The administrative g of the inspection of lower grade 

technical 'cols andof technical high -schools 

Lywor grade Tech- nia y be e wasted to the anspsetors of middle 

nioai Schools and , , . , . , ,. , 

Technical High schools and lugh schools respectively. 

School* • 


Academic High 
Suhools—Division 
Inspectors, 
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These officers, however, will not be competent to undertake 
subject inspection in these two types of school. For this impor 
tant duty the Committee recommends that, in the beginning at 
least, experts may be called upon as necessity arises. Specialists in 
the College of Engineering, the Institute of Textile Technology 
and other commercial and technical institutions and the Agricultural 
and Industries Departments, are the kind of experts whose services 
may he utilised for this,purpose. Later on, if it becomes necessary 
a permanent inspectorate of this kina may bs consider:, d. 

15. We have already pointed out in paragraph 11 of chapter 

Y1 that, in view of the proposed increase in the 
Training Sclftoff,. number of Training Schools from 40«to lot), 
it will not be possible for the Principal and 
staff of the Training College to undertake their inspection* We 
have, therefore, recommended the appointment of a separate 
Inspector of Training Schools to work under the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

16. It is not possible to make any special .recommendation re¬ 

garding the inspection of Sanskrit Schools until 
Sanskrit scho.il-. it is known how many oi: these schools'will be 

able to meet the new demands recommended in 
this report. For the present their subject inspection may be con¬ 
ducted by the Principal of the Sanskrit College, but if die number 
of Sanskrit Schools remains as high as at is at present, the 
Committee is of opinion that it will be accessary co appoint a' 
separate Inspector for Sanskrit Schools io assist the Principal oi die 
Sanskrit College in the work of inspection. 

17. The Inspector for Muslim Education should be continued, 

l ospe8tor for not only to inspect the teaching of Arabic, but 

Mdalim Education• uiso to do educational propaganda amongst 

Muslims, The progress hitherto made m these 
respects has been very slow, and the Comm>tree therefore recom¬ 
mends the appointment of a second Inspector oi Musiun Education, 
These two persons* may be independent officers working under the 
Director of Public Instruction,- each having jurisdiction over half 

the State. 
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It may be emphasised that the primary function of theg£> 
officers is to undertake educational propaganda amongst. Muslims to 
induce them to offer and qualify themselves for all grades of edu« 
cation. 


18. The minimum qualification for an inspector should be a 
degree in one of the Faculties of the University, 

QfftilfiOfttlOUU &IhI , i t fk-1 1 It! 

t . . rT . as well as the L. 1. decree. Inspectors should 

Imning of Inspectors. ° / 

be carefully chosen from trained graduate 

teachers who have kept themselves up-to-date in their knowledge 

of educational problems. It is desirable that Inspectors of Train 

ing Schools should possess a higher professional qualification than 

the L. T. degree. 


We have already pointed out that an inspector needs training 
for his Work as much as a teacher, and have recommended that 
the Training College should train its students both for the work 
of teaching and inspection. Teachers in high schools and Inspec¬ 
tors of Schools are required to possess the same, qualifications, and 
inspectors are usually chosen from the teaching staff of schools 
School-teaching and school inspection are both parts of the same 
profession, and we, therefore, recommend that students in the 
Training College should receive instruction and practice in both 
these parts of their professional duties. 

In a previous chapter, we. have suggested that, if this were 
done, it would be possible for experience in teaching and inspect¬ 
ing to alternate during, say, the first ten years of a teacher's ser ¬ 
vice, so that young men and women would have an opportunity of 
becoming both good teachers and good inspectors. We are of 
opinion that combined training and experience of this kind would 
be a moat helpful asset in a reformed scheme of education. 

III. PRIVATE MANAGEMENTS. 


19. In the course of,this report the Committee has referred to 
the Very considerable and worthy contribu- 
Govemmeot control tioll made .in Travaucore by private manage, 
*nd grant-in-aid* merits, .specially in the spheres of primary and 

«<■■■• .jfidary education. The Committee has also 
rtcpwmended thv ; t -official agencies ehould be encouraged* to 
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come forward and open bo me ot the now educational institutions 
advocated in this report, for example, lower grade technical schools* 
technical high schools and post-high school technological and com¬ 
mercial courses. These recommendations naturally raise the 
question as to the mutual relationship that should be established 
between the Government and the private management. The com¬ 
mittee is convinced that it is necessary on the one hand" that the 
Government through the Department of Education, should have 
adequate control over all private agencies engaged in educational 
work in the State. On the ocher hand, it is essential that there 
should be provision for liberal grant-in-aid and for this purpose 
the grant-in-aid rules should be examined and suitahW amended- 

In endeavouring to formulate general principles on which the 
grant#in-#id rules should he revised, the committee has experienced 
great difficulty in reaching practicable conclusions. Whilst there 
are many claims and interests to be considered, tho limitations of 
the resources of the State must inevitably finally decide the issue. 
We therefore realize that, whilst stating a few principles on which 
the many and diverse interests represented on the Committee have 
been able to agree, it may not be possible to achieve immediate or 
early fulfillment of them. The following paragraphs summarise our 
recommendations regarding the nature of the financial help by 
Government to private managements which may be aimed it. 
These recommendations have already found a place in the appro¬ 
priate chapters of this report. 

20. The Committee accepts the principle that all teachers, 

whether in government schools |or private 
Xeachars iln puv*,te schools, should receive the same rates of salary, 
and that in respect of conditions*of service and 
security df tenure there should be no distinction between the gov¬ 
ernment school teacher and the private school teacher. 

21. It will be the duty of private managements to use every 

endevour to carry out the above recommenda- 
Primary: schools. tion. As a practical measure, however we 

suggest that in recognition of the sudden addi¬ 
tional financial burdens which the introduction of a compulsory five- 
wear course of primary education will impose on private agencies, 
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Government, should pay them a grant equal to 75 per cent. o£ the 
salaries prescribed in paragraph 19 of chapter I o'? .this report, and 
that although managements be expected to pay the remaining 25 
pei’cent, as soon as possible,-this, need not be made a condition 
of recognition for schools already in existence. No private 
managements, however, should be permitted to open new schools 
unless at the time they apply for such permission they are already 
paying their teachers the minimum salary given in Departmental 
Schools. 

22. In regard to middle and high schools in which fees will be 
collected, we have recommended that, if. the 
Middle and high management is prepared to conform to the 
SchooIa * departmental rules regarding fee collection, 

pay of. teachers, equipment etc., and remit all 
collections into the Government Treasury, the Government sflould 
make up the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent 
the payment of the teachers, salaries by the management being the 
first charge on, the fee income. 

When teachers are recruited to Government schools from 
private schools, proportion of their service in 
private schools should be taken into consuleration 
for the 'purpose of calculating their service and 
pension- 


23. 


Recruitment of tea. 
chera from private 
schools to Govern¬ 
ment sahools. 


24. 

tjoinpulsorv fee c«u- 


The Committee recommends that where managements are 
required by orders of Government to grant fee 
concessions to pupils, the loss to the manage¬ 
ments should be made good by Government. 
This of course does not apply to fee concessions granted by manaf*- 
gements at their own discretion. 


cessions, 


25- In cases where the Government is satisfied as to the need 
of a new school, especially a school of a new 
type, and a private agency is willing and compe* 
tent to undertake the work, the private agency 
pi- 1 -} be assisted wbh ;j grant towards ttpD initial capital expenditure 


New Schools i 
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26. The introduction of compulsory primary education for five 

years will necessitate the enlargement of many 
Ac<]iJt»iTion of land, schools and their precincts and the acquisition 

of additional land, and the establishment of 
schools of a new type in suitable localities will also require the 
acquisition of land. Many of these schools will be managed by 
Government, out in cases where Government are convinced 
of the suitability of a private management to undertake this work, 
Government may assist the management by the acquisition of the 
land that may be needed. The land may either be required by 
Government at the cost of the management, or by Government as 
their own property and leased to the management on long tenure 
at favourable! concession rates. In all such cases, $• should be laid 
down that land so acquired null remain iu the ownership or posses¬ 
sion’ of the private management only so long as it is used foi ap- 
pfoved educational purposes. 

27. The benefits of the Licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 

should be made compulsory for all private school 

Licansed taaokora* teachers who do not subscribe to a,recognised 
provident fund. -provident fund. While it is not practicable to 

increase the contribution by Government, the teachers may be al¬ 
lowed to contribute up to u maximum! of 8 chuokrams per rupee of 
their ssiflary, and the managements permitted to increase their con¬ 
tribution if they are able to do so. 

28. The Committee is of opinion that it would be helpful if a 

Travan core School Managers Association were 

School Mnnagero organized. Tile Association may be recognized 
Association. by the Department and should be accessible to 

the Director of Public Instruction for the consideration of general 
problems of policy which may arise from time to rime. 



CHAPTER X. 

EXAMINATIONS—FEIO CONCESSIONS ANP 
SC H 0 L A RSII f PS—EM 1‘LOYMENT— 

RE LIG10 U S IN ST RII0 T1 ON. 

T. Examinatxons- 

1. Examinations a«?: often clast* fied by modern educationists as 

one of the necessary evils of life. Many iroati- 
7 xaroln»tH>r«, sos have been wri ten to prove 'he inadequacy 
of examinations as an infallible, or even a reason¬ 
ably accurate* method of gauging a candidate’s worth and standard 
of attainment ; but no alternative has yet been found to supersede 
completely the system of periodical examinations, ft may, how¬ 
ever, be assorted that most educational experts are agreed that'tfie 
number of examinations a school boy or girl should be required to 
undergo should be as few as possible, and that public ex;uni-un ions 
should not be taken until the end of a school career. 

The system at present in rogue whereby examinations are 
hold twice, a year in every class in every.school menu* condemn*, 
tioti- When it is realized that <1; sa examinations are mainly o" 
the contents of text books, and that the pupils are judged by the 
amount of these contents-that they can remember and serve up, 
with or without understanding what, they write, during the few 
days of the examination week, the condemnation of such ay artifi¬ 
cial system will be severe indeed. With these principles in view 
we have recommended that both public and class examinations 
should be reduced to a minimum as far as. the -ehool s : a,>;res of w !u. 
cation are concerned. 

2, In primary schools we have reeolnmtnded that there should 

be no examinations during the five voars 
Primary Saliools. course arid no public examination. At c.fio end 
of the fifth class, however., there may be a class 
examination of an internal character with an external control over 
standard. This merely means that this simple test which may 
partly written and partly oral, should be checked and helpfully 
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supervised as for it-s is concerned by ihe inspecting offi¬ 

cers. The main pui-jo*'; of his test will be to gnuge to what ex¬ 
tent the objects of compulsory primary education have been achieved. 

3. In the chapter dealing with midale schools we have recom¬ 
mended 'hut regular class examinations should 
fcuh vis- not hv insistid, upon in measuring a pupil’s pro- 
: and his fitness for prernotion. Experi- 
rnen"vie: in alternative methods should be encouraged, such as the 
Weekly Journal"System, Achievement Tests, etc. We have sug¬ 
gested that u should be the duty of Teachers’ Training Colleges t*> 
undertake research and ex per haems in these directions. 

Th -end of th» middle school will mark a definite stage in a 
pupil’s f ducst'on end We have envisaged that L will be one of 
rtie run in diversion stages into careers and into the lower grade of 
technical and vaetdomi foaming. We have therefore recommended 
that a public examination be held at the end of the middle school 
pt-age. This exam nation, however, need not be a mere written test 
confine*', to a few days. but. should be so designed us to include 
credit for the pup.is general progress in class, and to be a gwqera! 
test of the pupils’ abili-.v a.f ibis a sage of their schooling, It will 
ioau, as we have recommended in chapter II, to— 

a) direct employment, as manual workers, artisans and to 
suci. posts as poonp' atrenders, constables etc. 

(7>) lower grad* technical traimng, 

( :) * election for admission to high schools. 

4. The Committee is of opinion that the same methods for 
judging 'the pupils’ progress and their fitness 
High Scltoch- for promotion recommended in the case of 
middle schools should also be adopted in high 
schools. As experinv. n tat ion in new methods advances towards 
perfection’ it will be possible to abolish altogether the present 
Btereoly ped exa m nations. 

,\tt.k<i!i'l 'Mi; -’xTi form there umd be a jiublic school 
Jcuu.ir X I .do- ion, designed to test the pupils’ general 

school education *md heir fitness to enter many avocations in life 
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We have already pointed out' that there will have to be separate 
examinations for* the two types of high school, and that both the 
school leaving certificate (Academic) and the school leaving certi¬ 
ficate (Technical) will be of equal status and confer equal rights 
and privilege:;. To ensure that the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination, both for academic and technical high schools, should 
be comprehensive and suitable as the normal finishing stage of a 
person’s ordinary education and the entrance qualification to many 
vocations, .we have recommended that it be conducted by a Schoo] 
Leaving Certificate Board, which shall include representatives of the 
Education Department, the Public Services, Technical and Business 
interests and the University. 

5- We recommend that the nrinciples o£ testing and examination 
outlined above be applied mutatis mutandis in 
Sanskrit and Arabic the various stages of the Sanskrit and Arabic 
Bollools " school courses, public examinations being held 

at the end of the fourth and seventh years, cor. 
responding respectively to the middle school and high school certi¬ 
ficate examinations. 

6. A scheme of technical examinations suitable for pupils who, 
after diversion from the middle school or earlier, 
Teehuioal aad Oom- undergo various forme of technical training will 
mormai Examination*. h ay0 ^ d rawn U p f Similarly, a suitable 

examination scheme will have to be devised for 
the Technical High School Leaving Certificate. These schemes of 
examination u.» suit the various technical courses should be drawn 
up iu consultation with the Advisory Board of Technical and 
Commercial Education which we have recommended should be 
appointed to advistT the Director of Public Instruction on matters 
relating to nil grades of technical education under bis control. We 
have also recommended that the same Board, functioning though 
sub-committees, should advise the authority responsible for the 
technical and commercial courses and examinations in the Poly¬ 
technic, and rhe UniwrsLy iu problems relating to the Faculties of 
Teclfnoiogy mid Commerce- In tine connexion the Committee 
reiterates .he recommendation made ia chapter IV that in the 
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Polytechnic as many courses as possible should lead to recognized 
professional examinations of all-India recognition* or to diplomas 
and certificates of proficiency which can achieve such recognition. 
Courses and examinations for degrees of th^ University will 
naturally be so framed as to achieve recognition by other Univer¬ 
sities. 


II. Fee Concessions and Scholarships. 

7. In preparing the details of a reformed scheme of education. 

special care should be taken to ensure that the 
Finuftiii »iJ to benefits of those stages of education which are 
pupils »nd «Meut8. n0 f, f ree an( j compulsory do not become the 

monopoly at the rich, and that the State, the professions and in¬ 
dustry dp. not lose the services of the best persons on account of 
thei» poverty. • For this purpose we have recommended that at 
all stages of the educational ladder adequate provision should he 
made for fee concessions to the poor and scholarships to the meri¬ 
torious. It is not desirable or possible for this Committee to exa¬ 
mine in detail the number and amount of concessions and scholar¬ 
ships that may be necessary at the various stages of education. It 
will suffice for this Committee to recommend that financial aids 
<xnd concessions should be as numerous and generous as a careful 
investigation of circumstances may reveal to be necessary. In addi¬ 
tion to the grant of diee concessions to deserving and promising 
members of educationally backward communities, scholarships shoud 
be awarded on the basis of merit to pupils aud students of all com¬ 
munities who are really fit to continue their education in one of its 
various forms and to whom a denial of further education would be 
wrong, but whose circumstances necessitate some form of financial 
help. 

III. EMPLOYMENT. 


8. The Committee’s recommendations have throughout been de¬ 
signed both to improve the nature and standard 
Employment of education at all its stages, and also to equip 

young men and women to enter employment 
Emphasis has throughout been especially laid upon *be latter 
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objective, and at every ‘diversion stage* of the educational ladder 
suggestions have been offered as to the types of employment suita¬ 
ble for pupils at those stages. * Where further training of a tech¬ 
nical or commercial nature is necessary, the Committee has offered 
proposals for the institution of such training. When all this has 
been done, the difficult problem still remains.of devising machinery 
for placing young men and women in employment for which they 
are suitable and have been prepared. 

9. It is not an exaggeration to say that the problem of placing 
young men and women in suitable employment 
«egqlar aeries f has been largely neglected in the past, as a con- 
galdanoe <1C0UP * tl ° n * 1 sequence of which the majority of pupils have 
proceeded aimlessly from the primary s<jhool to 
the middle school 1 from the middle school to the 
high school, and thence to college without finding themselves 
thoroughly equipped for life at any of these stages. The Committee 
is, therefore, of opinion that it is very necessary to keep before 
the pupils’ minds during their school career the various occupation* 
for which their schooling is training them. This can be done, and 
the pupils’ interest in suitable careers can be stimulated if series of 
talks on ‘occupational guidance’ are arranged in the schools as re¬ 
gular and indispensable featuros of the reformed school system at 
all its stages. These talks can be given by representatives of the 
various trades, businesses and professions, and by representatives 
of government departments, and can be designed to give pupils 
detailed information with regard to the available vocations and the 
specialized training required for them. It would be advantageous 
if parents of pupils were admitted to these talk* on occupational 
guidance. It is only after pupils have acquired some ideas of their 
own on the question, of employment, and understood some of the 
avocations for which they are fitted, that anything of the nature of 
an Employment Bureau can be of much service to them. It is a 
common criticism that many Employment Bureaux are only offices 
which maintain a list of the unemployed, 

* A diagram illustrating-tlio ra-organized system of education recommended 
by the Qomraitteo is attached as Appendix VI. I 
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The Commi ttee does not find it necessary to recommend at 
this stage the establishment of an official Employment Bureau, be¬ 
cause, until the reformed scheme of education has worked for some 
time, it will be difficult to find work of a definite nature for an Em • 
ployment Bureau to undertake- The Committee is of opinion that 
beginnings should be made at t. much earlier stage to stimulate the 
interest of boys and girls in the various opportunities for earners 
which may present themselves. For this reason, we emphasise 
the necessity of introducing in all schools of all grades series of 
talks on occupational guidance as a regular and prominent feature 
of the curriculum. If this ia done, it will be helpful if the schools 
themselves can maintain a register containing the names of pupils 
eligible for and desirous of employment, and indicating the parti¬ 
cular kinds of work in which each pupil seems to be interested and 
to possess an aptitude. 

10. The Committee’s recommendation to establish Technical 
High Schools as a parallel to ttie usual Academic 
Beorultinor.t of pa- High Schools is a novelty in Travancore, anci it 
Sahools. may he sometime before pupils and parents take 

kindly to it. At the outset, there may be an 
impression that these new Technical High Schools are in some way 
inferior to the Academic High Schools, although every effort must 
be made to demonstrate the absolute equality in status of both 
types of-school, to prove that both are of equal value from the 
cultural standpoint and that both lead to a school leaving examina¬ 
tion of equal rank. At the beginning, however, recruitment to the- 
Technical High Schools will have to be stimulated, and in the Com¬ 
mittee’s opinion this can best be done by series of talks on ocoupa* 
tional guidance in the middle schools. By such talks, too, recruit, 
inent into all grades of technical and commercial education can be 
wisely encouraged. The necessity of talks on occupational guid¬ 
ance, in ail schools is now being emphasised in many parts of the 
world, for it is realized that without them pupiis lack information 
regarding the various courses of technical and commercial trailing 
which are available to them, and have no idea of the many attrac¬ 
tive and lucrative occupations to which such training leads. 
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IV. Religious Instruction. 

11. The Committee has decided not to offer'recommendations 
on the important problem of religious instruc- 
Religious instroo. tion in schools. The Committee fully realizes 
that religious teaching is an essential and inte¬ 
gral part of education, and that the absence of properly organized 
religious instruction as a part of everyone’s schooling leads to defi¬ 
ciency in personality and character which cannot afterwards be 
made good. We feel, however, that this very important problem 
may more profitably be dealt with by a body specially constituted 
for the purpose. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Pblmaut Education. 

1. Primary education should be. made free and compulsory for 
all boys and girls between the ages 5 + and 10 + . Ideally the full 
course of basic education should consist of 8 years, but keeping in 
view what is immediately practicable in. Travancore compulsion 
may, for the present, be cop fined to the first five years. 

2. 'fcho age of admission to primary schools shall be 5 + years. 

8. All uneconomic and incomplete primary schools should be 
absolinhed. The existing four-class schools should be encouraged to 
complete themselves by adding the fiEth class and a definite time 
should be prescribed aftef which recognition will be withdrawn 
from incomplete schools. 

4. Schools should adapt themselves to local conditions and 
needs. Rigid uniformity of working hours should not be exacted, 
aud holidays should vary according to local conditions. 

5. In the early jstages of the introduction of compulsory 
primary education, owing to the difficulty of. immediately erecting 
new buildings aud of acquiring land, the shift system may be jper- 
mitted under proper conditions and safeguards as an experiment 
where local conditions make it suitable. 

6. Overlapping should be avoided and it necessary schools 
should be relocated according to the needs of the school-going 
population. 

7. Classes should not be over-crowded. 

8. Preparatory to the introduction of compulsion, Primary 
Education Act should be passed by the Legislature, an intensive 
propoganda should be carried on and an effective machinery for 
enforcing coufpulsior should be set up. 
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9. To begin with tue introduction o£ compulsion ma^ be con¬ 
fined to a number of selected urban areas. 

10. All school children should have a proper mid-day,meal and 
proper clothes, in really necessitous cases, these should be provided 
by the State or the local authorities. 

11. 1’he introduction oi compulsion will prevent wastage due 
to the withdrawal o£ school children during their five years 1 ' prir 
mary course, buc will uot by itself prevent stagnation. Therefore 
lest the huge amounts to be expended on compulsory education be 
wasted, adequate arrangements should be made for better teaching 
and effective supervision- and control. 

12. The curriculam should be thought o£ “lesS in terms of 
knowledge to be taught and more in terms o£ activities to be 
fostered and interests to be broadened." Variely and experiments 
should be welcomed aud encouraged, Special schools ” which 
provide alternative methods of primary education, such as Moutes- 
sori. Kindergarten, Project etc. should be permitted and recognized. 

13. In primary schools there should be no examinations 
during the five years course. At the end of the fifth class there 
may be a class examination of an internal character with an 
external control oyer the standard. 

14. Every primary school shall have (.on its staff one teacher 
who has undergone a recognized course of training in health and 
hygiene. 

15. The present practice of co-education should be consistently 
followed throughout the primary stage and the nomenclature of 
separate schools for boys and girls should be abandoned, 

16. In primary schools there should be a larger proportion of. 
women teacher*. It is desirable that the three lower classes of 
primary schools should be taught by women. 

If. The minimum qualification of primary school teachers 
shall be pass in the High school leaving, or Tamil or Malayalam 
Higher, or Mahopadyaya or Sastry examination, plus training* 
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18. The following scales of salary should be adopted both in 
(departmental and private schools. 

Primary school Teachers Rs. 50-1*25 

Do. Headmasters Rs. 30-2-40 

19. The benefit;* of the Licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory for all primary school teachers who do 
not already subscribe to a recognized provident fund. 

20. Government should pay private managements a grant equal 
to 75 per cent. of. the teachers’ salaries. Although the managements 
are expected to pay the remaining 25 per cent, this need not be made 
a condition cjf recognition for schools already in existence. No 
private managements however, should be permitted to open new 
schools unless at the time they apply for such permission they are 
already paying their teachers the minimum salary give in depart¬ 
mental schools. 

21. Nursery schools should be opened for the benefit of children 
of pre-school age, and a beginning may be made in towns and 
industrials centres. Nursery classes may conveniently be housed in 
the primary schools. Voluntry agencies which undertake to con¬ 
duct nursery schools or classes should be supported by a liberal 
grant-in-aid. 

22. An Education Cess should be levied. 

23. The five years primary course will lead to ; 

(i) Direct employment as manual workers 

(ii) Lower grade technical training for wage earning as 

manual workers and artisans 

(iii) Middle schools. 

24. The annual recurmg expenditure on compulsory primary 
education for all boys and girls in the age group 5 to 1C will be 
Rs. 70:78,812 and t’ n for the ten selected towns recommended 
will be Rs. 4,78,191. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Middle School Education. 

25. Middle school education should be redesigned' to be the 
nniahing stage of what is often called ‘basic education’ rather than 
remain merely a preparation for high school classes. To achieve 
this, the course should be made more practical and should be inti¬ 
mately related to the actual occupations and conditions surround* 
mg the school- 

26. There should be only one type, of middle school- This will 
involve the abolition of the present disc inctwh between English, 
Malayalam and Tamil middle schools- 


27. The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue ; 
English should be a compulsory second language. 

28. Admission to middle school should bo determined by the 
results of the internal examination at the one! of the fifth class of 
primary schools. 

29. In middle schools regular class examinations should not 
be insisted upon in measuring n pupil’s progress and fitness for 
promotion. Experimentation in alternative methods should be 
encouraged, such as the Weekly Journal System, Achievement 
Tests, etc. Until, however, moix niimblo methods of ganging the 
pupils’ progress and their fi u ss for promotion have been per- 
fected, a public examination may be held at the end of die middle 
school stage. 

gO. The curriculum should consist of subjects of general know¬ 
ledge which every boy and girl of this age Should know, of a com¬ 
pulsory study of English, and u study .for about one*hour a day of 
one or more carefully selected crafts with a practical and vocational 
bias. 


31, The tex-book method of teaching English should be aboli. 
»hed, and in its place a system should be substituted by which a 
free and easy use of the living laiwn.go is achieved. For this 
graded readers based on the principle of word frequency may be 

used. 
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82. Where the number of school children justifies a separate 
school separate middle schools may be run for boys and girls. In 
other places there may be mixed schools. A mixed stafE is desira¬ 
ble in all middle schools. 

33. A fee of Us. 12 per annum should be levied in middle 
schools. 

34. The pay of middle school teachers should be as follows 
both in departmental and private schools : 

Middle school Teachers. Ks. 30-2-40 

Do. Headmasters. Us. 45-3-60 

35. The benefits of the Licensed Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should be made compulsory for all middle school teachers who do 
nol? already subscribe to a recognized Provident Fund. 

86. If the management conforms to the rules regarding fee 
collection, pay of teachers, equipment etc., and remits all collections 
into the Government Treasury, then Government should make up the 
deficiency of the teachers' salaries up to 75 per cent, the payment 
of the teachers’ salaries by the management being the first charge 
on the fee income. 

CHAPTER III. 

High School Education. 

37. The high school course will consist of Forms IV, V and 

VI. 

38. Recognized high schools shonld.be of two main types (i) 
Academic High Schools and (ii) Technical High Schools. 

39. The two types of high school should not he mutually ex¬ 
clusive. Interchange of pupils between the Academic and Teehni 
cal high schools should be possible. 

‘0. The distinction between English, Malay alum and Tamil 
high schools should be abolished. 

41. The presellt rigidity and uniformity in the curriculam 
should cease. High'schools should offer a wide variety of 
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subjects and their whole curriculum should cease to be dominated 
by university requirements, so that pupils who leave a high school 
with a school leaving certificate will be fit to take their places in 
life. 

42. The curriculain in the Technical High Schools should not 
be overburdened with academic subjects. 

43- The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue 
and English should be a compulsory second language. 

44. At the end of the sixth form there should be a public school 
leaving certificate examination. There, will be separate examina¬ 
tions tor the two types of high school, but both the school leaving 
certificate (Academic) and the school leaving certificate Technical) 
should be of equal status and confer equal rights and privileges. 
This certificate-should be the normal finishing stage of a person’s 
ordinary education and should be the entrance qualification to the 
majority of vocations. 

45. The school leaving certificate examination should be con¬ 
ducted by a School Leaving Certificate Board, which . shall include 
representativesrof the Education Department, the public services, 
technical and business interests and the University. 

46. The many vocations for which the School leaving certificate 
with or without further specialized training, is considered a suffi- 
oient qualification, should be reserved for candidates at this stage, 
and students who have been to universities should not be allowed^ 
to compete against them. The school leaving certificate should be 
the maximum qualification for all routine clerical posts. 

47. A fee of iis 48 per annum should be levied in all high 
schools. 

48. The following scales of salaries should be adopted in Go¬ 
vernment high schools. 


Headmasters 


Trained Graduates 
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Rs- 


Pandits 

... 30 4 -50 

Drawing Masters 

... 30 -2 -50 

Drill Masters 

... 30 .2 -50 

Drill Mistresses 

... 30-2 -50 

Sewing Mistresses 

. 30-2 -50 

Music Teachers 

... 30 .2 -50 

Arabic Munshies 

... 30-2 -50 


49. Salaries paid in private high schools should be equitable and 
should be approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

50. If the management conforms to the departmental rules 
regarding fee collection, equipment etc., and remits all collections 
into the Government Treasury, then Government should make up 
the deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent, the pay¬ 
ment. of the teachers’ salaries by the management being the first 
charge on the fee income. 

51. Sanskrit schools should be opened with a seven years 
course—four years middle school and three years high school. 

52. At the end of the fourth year pupils from Sanskrit schools 
may appear for the common huddle school public examination and 
proceed either to Sanskrit high schools or to Academic or Technical 
high schools. 

53. Pupils who pass the Sanskrit school leaving examination 
should be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of the 
University in the Faculty of Oriental Studies without any further 
course, and they should be eligible for admission in all other 
Faculties on the same terms as pupils from other high schools t. c., 
if they qualify in the University Entrance Examination after a 
year’s additional course. 

54. The Sanskrit school leaving certificate shall be a qualifica¬ 
tion for employment in all branches of the public service open to 
other school leaving certificate holders. 

55. A sufficient number of scholarships should be earmarked 
for Sanskrit education and the same grant-in-aid provisions as in 
the case of other* schools should be allowed for .Sanskrit schools 
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56. Government should,conduct schools of this type al least 
in six important centres of the State. 

57. The Devaswom Department may make a number of endow¬ 
ments for the promotion of Sanskrit education. 

58. Provision should be made for the recognition of Arabic 
middle and high schools as distinct from other schools if approved 
private agencies are prepared to open them. 

59. The Arabic middle school course should be of four years’ 
duration and the high school course of throe years’ duration, 

60- At the end of the middle school the pupils should take the 
common middle school examination. Those who pass the middle 
school examination may proceed either to Arabic high schools or to 
the ordinary Academic or Technical high schools, 

61. The Arabic school leaving certificate shall be a qualification 
for employment in all branches of the public service open to other 
high school leaving certificate holders. 

62. Those who pass the Arabic high school certificate examina¬ 
tion shall be eligible for admission to the Entrance Examination of 
the University for a course of Islamic studies without undergoing 
any further course and they shall be eligible for admission in all 
other faculties on the same terms as pupils from other high schools 
i e., if they qualify in the University Entrance Examination after 
a year’s additional course. 


CHAPTER IV 

Technical & Commercial Education. 

63. Lower grade technical training schools should be opened to 
provide courses of training in a variety of technical subjects for 
pupils who finish (heir schooling at the end of the middle school 
stage or earlier 

64. Technical high schools should be started for those who pass 
the middle school examination and wish to continue technical 
studies. 

65. A combined technical and commercial Polytechnic should 
be opened in Trivandrum. 
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66. The technical branch of the Polytechnic should provide 
higher technical training, for which holders of the technical schoo 
leaving certificate will be eligible. 

67. The commercial branch of the Polytechnic should impart 
instruction to equip school leaving cert ificate holders for all superior 
clerical and commercial posts. 

68. The existing industrial schools should be overhauled and 
made efficient. 

69. ’ The central polytechnic may havm a n. del technical high 
school attached to it, and may make provision not only for full 
time courses but also for part time courses in early morning or 
evening classes for the benefit of persons already in employment. 

70. A pupil who lms undergone a lower form of technical (rain¬ 
ing should be eligible for a higher form of training in the same or 
analogous lines without achieving any higher standard of academic 
education. 

71. An Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Education 
should be constituted which should function through eub-com- 
mitteos in relation to the various types and grades of technical and 
commercial education. 

72. War technicians! may be admitted by selection into those 
technical courses for which their general education, their previous 
training and experience have made them fit. 

78- Teachers of commercial and technical education should ac¬ 
cording to their grade, possess a degree, diploma or a certificate of 
proficiency in the subject or subjects they (each and also first-hand 
experience in industry or commerce- 

CHAPTER V. 

University Education. 

74. The high school curriculum and the school leaving 
examination should be freed from the domination of university 
retjuiremcn 
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75. The.University should conduct its own Entrance or Matri¬ 
culation Examination which should be the only avenue of entrance 
to a university. The standard of the entrance examination should 
be equal to that of the present Intermediate- 

76. The University Entrance Examination is not intended to 
be a qualification for employment, Wilt exclusively for admission 
to the University. 

77 The Entrance Examination should be open to all pupils 
who have gone through the whole high school course and qualified 
for presentation at the school leaving certificate examination. 

78. Provision should be made for Pre-university schools in 
which a minimum course of one year’s instruction is g.veir in 
subjects prescribed for the entrance examination of the University. 

79. The medium of instruction in the pre-university schools 
should be English. 

80. The University will prescribe the syllabus, courses of 
study, qualifications of teachers, and. details of the Entrance 
Examination, and also conduct the examination ; but the adminis¬ 
trative control of pre-university schools should vest in the Educa¬ 
tion Department. 

81- Pre- university schools, wherever established, should 'form 
separate entities, and should not be attached to high schools. 

82. For the Enhance Examination English will be the onlw 
compulsory subject. Lists of subjects loading to different Facul¬ 
ties should be drawn up. Candidates should pass in English and 
in the ^group or groups of subjects leading to the Faculty or 
Faculties into which they wish to qualify for admission- 

83- The minimum age for admission to a University should 

be 17 

84. The course for the Bachelor’s degree in ' the Faculties of 
Arts and Science should be three years after passing the University 
Entrance Examination- 
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85. fn this course there should he no compulsory subjects to 
be taken by all ; a candidate should be allowed to offer four sub¬ 
jects from among those prescribed by the Faculty, two being major 
units and two being minor units. 

86. The present distinction between the Pass and Honours 
Bachelor’s degree should be abolished. A candidate who has taken 
a Bachelor’s degree may undergo a two years post-graduate course 
and qualify for the Master^ degree. 

87. The University Entrance Examination should directly lead 
to all Faculties except (he Faculty of Education. 

88. The course for the first degree in Technology apd Com* 
tnertfe should be of three years duration after passing the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination. 

89- A Faculty of Agriculture should be established in the 
University. 

90 The course for tin: Bachelor’s degree in the Faculties of 
Oriental Studies, Fine Arts and Agriculture should be of t|jree 
years duration after matriculation. 

91. The course for the first, degree in Engineering should be 
of four years duration alter matriculation together with such 
practical experience as the University may prescribe- 

92. The course for the first degree in Law should be of four 
years duration after matriculation. 

93. In view of the number of untrained teachers who must 
undergo training as quickly as possible, and in order to provide 
training for die large number of new teachers whose services will 
be required, the present one year L. T. course will have to be re-, 
tained. Facilities should also be provided for the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master in Education. All degrees in Education 
should be post-graduate. 

94. The University should be regarded as consisting of Facul¬ 
ties rather ibau of separate colleges, and students should be 
regarded as under-graduates of the University rather than as mem¬ 
bers of individual colleges. 
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95. Sanction may be accorded for the foundation of hew col¬ 
leges if the requirements of any of the Faculties demantf tf. Over¬ 
lapping and duplication, however, should be avoided. 

96. Students whose houses are nQj,-iq the'town in which they 
are studying should be required to live in Hpile of Residence 
managed by the University authorities or by recogniatd organiza¬ 
tions. 

97. Halls of Residt nee should be required, as a condition' of 
recognition* to have an adequate number of resident tutors on tbeir 
staff. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Training of Teachers. 

98. The Training College should provide 120 seats for Trnvan- 
core students alone. 

99- The non-graduate section of the Training College may be 
abeffished. 

100. ft will be necessary to run 130 Training Schools to train 
non-graduate teachers. 

101 • Exemption from training should be granted only to those 
-yv-ho ore over 40 years of age and have put in nt least 10 years of 
service. They should however be required to pass the training 
examination both theoretical nnd practical. 

102. Pre-service training should be encouraged. Training 
should be an eeseutial qualification for recruitment and an iridiapen 
sible qualification for confirmation of teachers- 

103. Adequate provision for child education should be made, in 
the L. T. course, and the mother tougue should be included 

mong the optional subjects for this degree. 

104. The minimum qualification of teachers in the Training 
College should be a 1st or 2ud class Honours or Master’s degree, 
with a 1st or 2nd class L- T. and 10 years teaching experience. 
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105. All the Lecturers in the Training College should be of the 
present.scr.ior lecturers’ grade. 

106. Candidates for admission to the Training College should 
not ordinarily be above 35 and below 20 years of age Their selec¬ 
tion should be made by the Principal after personal interview. 

107. The Training College should maintain close contact tviib 
the schools in tie State. The College may also organize a Central 
Association of Teachers correlating the work of the various local 
teacher’s associations. 

108. A separate Inspector of Training Schools should be 
appointed wlio should work uuder the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

109. The Training College should provide instruction and 
practice in inspection as well us in teaching. 

110. It is desirable to have a two years course of training fo 1 ' 
non-graduate teachers, but as the qualification for admission has 
recently been raised, and in view of the greallv increased number, 
of teachers that will be required for the expansion of primary edir- 
cation, the duration of one year now in force may continue'for the 
present. Steps should b. taken to extend the course to two years 
as soon as it becomes practicable. 

111. Candidates for admission to the Traming Schools should 
not ordinarily be above t o and below 18 years of age. 

112. Adequate provision should be made for free places and 
scholarships for non-graduaU training students and subsistence 
allowance may be given in necessitous cases. 

113. A well organised scheme of refresher courses should be 
arranged. Training Schools may be chosen every year in rotation 
as centres for refresher courses. 

114 A nursery school teachers’ training institution, attached 
to a model nursery school, should be established in Trivandrum. 

115 Training students should be compelled to live in hoslels 
unless tpeir homes are situated within u convenient distance of the 

schools 
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OflAPTEll VII- 

Adult Education 

116. Adult education should consist of 

(a) continuation courses for those who discontinue their 
education at the end of the primary stage, and 

(b) the spread of literacy among illiterate adults, to be fol¬ 
lowed by continuation courses and extension classes- 

117. All persons in the age range 1U—-40 should be brought 
under the scheme. 

US. The only permanent solution of the problem of illiteracy 
is universal primary education, and 'no scheme of adult education 
will eliminate illiteracy unless compulsory primary education is 
concomitantly enforced. The percentage of literacy in Travaucore 
is 47’8 of the total population, and the introduction 'of compulsory 
primary education will lead to further and rapid improvement- 
The problem of spreading literacy amongst adult illiterates appears 
therefore to be easier in Travuucore than elsewhere. In these 
circumstances, if compulsory primary education is introduced, it 
may not be necessary lor Government to undertake direct responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of adult education. Voluntary, philanthropic 
and social service organizations should be encouraged and supported 
by liberal grant-in-aid to undertake this campaign. 

119. Adults require a different type of instruction from that 
given to young children. The instruction must be of a practical 
kind and the lessons must centre round the lives, habits, customs 
and occupations of the pupils* 

120. Adults below 16 or 17 and those above that age should 
be grouped separately- Women may have to be grouped separately 
from men. 

1_1. A Central Bureau ol Adult Education should be esta¬ 
blished, consisting of representatives of the University, the Educa¬ 
tion Department, the agencies engaged in Adult Education and 
important trade and industrial interests. The Director of 'Public 
instruction may be the President of the Bureau. 
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122. The financial aid to the agencies engaged in adult educa¬ 
tion should consist of a basic grant for each recognized class or 
school and a per capita grant for every adult made literate- 

123. Adult schools can be accommodated in the existing school 
buildings and also in factories) workshops, dispensaries, libraries, 
etc. 

124. Teachers of adults would consist of 

(i) ordinary professional teachers • 

(ii) non-professional teachers with special training; 

and 

(iii) volunteers. 

125. Teachers of adults must be carefully selected and trained. 
Provision should also be made for periodical refresher courses for 
teachers and workers. 

126* There should be a suitable library attached to every adult 
education centre. 

127. In Travancore it should be possible to eliminate illiteracy 
within a period of ten or twelve years, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Health of School Children and Medical Inspec¬ 
tion—Hygiene—Physical Education— 

The Backward Child. 

(i) Health of School Children and Medical Inspection- 

128. For the medical inspection of children in primary schools, 
one school medical oEcer for each school district should be ap¬ 
pointed with a suitable staff- The medical officer should conduct 
the medical inspection of all children in the primary schools during 
the year, of their admission, the re-inspection of children found 
defective at the preliminary inspection, and the special inspection 
of children sent to him; by parents or teachers during the primary 
school course. 
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129* In middle and !iigh schools there should be medical ins* 
peckion of all pupils on entrance, and the pupils should have, as 
in the case of primary schools, re inspection aud special inspection 
whenever necessary. The services of the local medical officers and 
private medical practitioners may be utilised for the inspection of 
middle school and high school pupils. Girl pupils in middle and 
high schools should lie inspected by women doctors. 

130. Medical inspection should be free in primary schools, but 
in middle and high schools an annual fee of half a rupee per pupil 
may be levied. 

181. The administration of the school medical service should 
vest in a committee consisting of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Director of Public Health and the Burgeon General. 

132. To f acilitato follow up treatment of defective children 
school clinics should be opened. Where it is impossible to do so, 
specified hours should be fixed on one or two days a week exclu- 
sively for school children in existing hospitals, maternity and child 
Welfare centres and dispensaiies. 

133. Arrangements should be made for the supply of free mid¬ 
day meals to the really needy children. 

(ii) Hygiene, 

134. The best incentive to personal hygiene is personal ex¬ 
ample. Teachers muse be clean, healthy and free from physical 
defects and disabilities. 

135. Every morning there should be an assembly of the child, 
ren which should serve as a health parade. 

136. In every school there should be sufficient light and venti¬ 
lation, easy facilities for washing, an ample supply of good drink¬ 
ing water, neat aud 'hygienic urinals and latrines and adequate aud 
clean school grounds for sports and games. 

137. The co-operative effort of the school children and teachers 
should be utilised for keeping clean the school rooms and pre¬ 
mises. 
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13§. Children should not be made to squat on the floor. Long 
benches should be abolished and be substituted by single or dual 
desks. 

139. Hygiene should form an important subject in the syllabus 
of the Training Schools. 

140. Every school should have on its staff a teacher qualified 
to teuch hygiene. 

(tit) Physical Education, 

141. Every high school should employ as physical instructor a 
graduate wh:> has undergone a full year’s course in a College of 
Physic.a l Ed uca tion. 

,442. Primary and middle school? should get selected teachers 
specially trained as physical instructors, and every primary and 
middle school should lure on its staff one teacher who has under¬ 
gone a suitable course of physical training. 

143. Special aueniinn should be paid to the physical education 
of girls. 

144. A College of Physical Education should be opened in 
Travancora in which a complete course of physical education can bo 
imparted to graduates, qualifying them for employment ae physical 
instructors in high schools and colleges. This college will also be 
able to provide physical'training courses for primary and middle 
school teachers. 

145. Efforts should be made to foster corporate activities and 
social service .in schools, which should be continued and developed 
in the University. 

146. An in ter school Athletic Association should be orga- 

eel. 

(io) Tin Backward Child. 

147. , The proper' training of teachers should enable them to 
detect causes of backwardness iu children. 
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148. When the cause of backwardness has been detected, the 
child should receive special treatment and attention- 

149. Backward children should not be segregated. They 
ihould receive special treatment and attention in ordinary schools, 
and should be diverted to suitable remunerative employment as 
early as possible. 

150. The physically defective such as the blind, deaf and dumb 
require special institutions. 

151- The mentally defective, ranging from those only slightly 
tleranged to imbeciles, require graded institutions and expert 
medical treatment. 

152- Delinquents require special institutions ranging from Child 
Guidance Clinics to Reformatories. 

153. When the system of compulsory primary education has 
been brought into force, it will be possible for the State to make a 
survey of the mentally and physically deficient children of school¬ 
going age. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Administration, Inspection, Private Managements. 

(t) Administration. 

154. The Director of Public Instruction should be responsible 
for the administration of primary schools, middle schools, lower 
technical schools and high schools. He should aleo be responsible 
for the general administration of education in all its stages except 
uuiversity education. 

155. I he Advieory Board of Technical and Commercial Educa¬ 
tion recommended in chapter IV should advise the Director of 
Public Instruction and the University in all matters relating to 
technical and commercial education. 
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156. The Advisory Education Board to advise the Director of 
Public 'instruction in general educational problems should be 
reconstituted. 

157. Arrangements should be made for co-operation, inter¬ 
change and reciprocity with other Provinces and State especially 
in the higher stages of education. 

158. A Central Bureau of Adult Education should be esta¬ 
blished, 

159- The office of the Director of Public Instruction will have 
to be strengthened with the progress of the reforms. A Deputy 
Director in charge of primary education may become necessary. 
The preliminary work in connexion with the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations and the co-ordination of the work of the various com¬ 
mittee’s and boards recommended can best be done by an officer'of 
the status of Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

(it) Inspection. 

160. For the inspection of the primary and middle schools in 
every District there should be a team of inspectors, their number 
being roughly one for every fifty schools, The senior officer in 
the team will be in charge of the District. There should be at 
least one woman member in every team. 

161. For the inspection of Academic high schools there should 
be two inspectors in each Division one of whom should be a woman. 
The senior inspector should be in charge of the administration of 
the Division. 

162. The administrative side of the lower grade technical schools 
and technical high schools may be intrusted tp the inspectors of 
middle schools and high schools respectively. Their subject in¬ 
spection should bo conducted, in the beginning, by specialists in 
the College of. Engineering, the Agricultural and Industries 
Departments, the Institute of Textile Technology and other techni¬ 
cal and commercial institutions. Later on, if it becomes necessary, 
ft separate Inspectorate for Technical Schools may be appointed* 
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163. The subject inspection of Sanskrit Schools should be 
conducted by the Principal of the Sanskrit College assisted, if 
necessary, by an Inspector of Sanskrit Schools. 

164. There should be two Inspectors for Muslim Education. 
Their primary function should be educational propaganda among 

Muslims, 

(j'ii) Private Managements- 

165. The two main branches of educational management, viz,-, 
government and private, should continue. 

166. On the one hand, Government should have adequate 
control over all private agencies engaged in educational work in 
the State ; on the other hand, there should be provision for liberal 
grant>»iu-aid. 

167- The Committee accepts the principle that all teachers, 
whether in Government schools or private schools, should receive 
the same rates of salary, and that in respect of conditions of service 
and security of tenure them should he no distinction between the 
Government school teacher and :he private school teacher. 

168. As a practical measure, in primary schools Government 
Bhould pay a grant equal to 75 per cent, of the salaries of the 
teachers, and although managers are expected to pay the remaining 
25 per cent, this need not be made a condition of recognition in 
the case of schools already in existence. No private management, 
however, should be permitted to open now schools unless, at the 
time they apply for such permission, they are already paying their 
teachers the minimum salary giveu in departmental schools* 

169. In the case of middle and high schools if the management 
is prepared lo conform to the departmental rules regarding fee 
collection, pay of teachers, equipment, etc., and remit all collections 
in the Government 'treasury, the Government should make up tile 
deficiency of the teachers’ salaries up to 75 per cent, the payment 
of the teachers salaries by the management being the iirst charge 
on cne fee income. 
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170. When private school teachers "are recruited lu Government 
• 4 t 4 4 

•service a proportion of their service in private schools should be 

m ' 

taken into consideration for the purpose of calculating their service 
and pension. 

171. Government shs Id make good the- whole loss to the 
management consequent n fee-concessions grained according to 

Government orders. 

172. In cases where G wrument is satisfied as it) the need of a 
new school, a private agency, willing and ‘competent |.<l undertake 
the work, may be assisted with a gram towards, the initial capital 
expenditure. 

173. Government may assiat private managements in the acquisi¬ 
tion of lands for approved educational purposes, if Government is 
satisfied that acquisition is necessary. 

174. The benefits of the Licensed .Teachers’ Provident Fund 
should he made compulsory for all private school teachers, wlio do 
not subscribe to a recognized provident fund. 

175. A Travancore School Managers' Association may be esta¬ 
blished with the recognition of the Director 1 of Public Instruction' 

OHAPTEK, 1. 

Examinations—K s* concessions and scuolakbiui's— 
Employment. 

(i) Examinations. 

176* Both public and class examinations should be reduced to 
a minimum. 

177. In primary schools ilierc should/be tip examinations except 
the one at the end of the fifth class* which should be .an internal 
examination with an external control over the standard. 

178. In middle schools regular'class examinations should not 
be insisted upon in .measuring a pupil's progress and fitness for 
promotion. Experimentation in alternativei methods should be 
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encouraged, such ms the Weeklv Journal bystem. Achievement 
Tests, etc.- Until more suitable. methods, of gauging Urn pupils’ 
progress and their fitness fur promotion have been perfected, a 
public examination may- be held at the end of the middle school 
stage! 

179 The same methods for judging the pupils' progress and 
their Illness for promotion .lecqmmended in the ease of middle 
schools should also be adopted in high schools 

1^0. At. the end of the -sixth from there should be a public 
school leaving .certificate examination. There will be separate, ex- 
mmillions for the iwo types ofhigh school, but both the school 
leaving certificate (Academic) and the school leaving certificate 
(Technical) should he of equal status and confer equal rights and 
privileges. This certificate should -.be. the. normal finishing stage 
of a person’s ordinary education and should he the entrance quali. 
heat ion to the majority of vocations, 

1ST The school -leaving; certificate' examination should fie 
conducted bv a School Leaving (.Certificate Board, which shall 
include ivpiv.'.M'.nnwi* "of the Education Department the public 
services, lccbitiical and business in forests-and the University; 

182. Recommendations 1.7<8 and 179 apply to the various 
stages of Sanskrit-and Arabic school* also 

183. A scheme of examination for the -different grades of 
technical schools should be drawn up in consultation with the 
Advisory Board of Technical and Commercial Education. 

(it) Fee concessions and scholar skips, 

184. At all stages of the educational ladder adequate provision 
should, he inside for t '.c concessions to l,be .poor and. scholarship-) to 
the meritorious, 


(i 1 1 ) E mp lo'f/i i (in t. 

185. The Committee's recommendations have, - throughout been 
designed hoi.fi to improve the nature mid-s tain lard of education at; 
aH its stages, and also to equip young men and women to. enter 
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employment. Pmphasis ha- throughout liwn laid upon the latter 
objectiwi at ni. at every ‘diversion si age’ of the educational ladder 
suggestions have been offer-<1 us io-the typos of employment suita¬ 
ble for pupils at those *-tage«. in order to keep before pupils’minds 
during their school earner the various occupations for which their 
schooling is training them, the Committee recommends that talks 
on ‘oiieupationui guidance* should be arranged in all schools as a 
regular and prominent feature of the school curriculum. 

These talks should be given y representatives of the various 
•trades businesses and profession* and by representatives of Govern- 
mt-iii. Departments, and should lie designed to give pupils detailed 
iiifonnatien with regard to the available vocations and the .specia¬ 
lized training required for then. 

Trivandrum, 

22nd March 1!M5. 

(Signed) 

H. ('. Papworth (Chairman) 

A , (IO[)fi!:tgMenon 
A. Narayanan Tempi 
M. PadmanaWta PiUai (Strrelary) 

.a. L. .Moudgill 

iL. Deshpande 

11. Subramoiiia Aiyar 

H. Pa fames warttn 

1) Jivaimyakarn 

l*. fi> Purameswaran Panikkar 

K. Saradanuna 

M. K. Hast. 

K. Paratueswara Pillni 
V S, Krishinn 
P. S. Narayanaswaini 
+ Mar fvanios 
Fr. William 

A. Chula para mbit 
Pipe Mathiti 
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(Signed) 

fv. P. Krishna Meoon 
G. Narayam* Aiyar 
M. Govindan 

S- CbattAnatba Earayalar 

M. Siva th a mi Pillai 

T. P. V clay ad ban Pillai 

N. Naravana Kurup 

J. L, Henderson 
S. Krishna Aiyar 

K. K. Kuruvilla 

A- M- Abdul Quadir 
■! Vincent V Dereer# 
Swimii Agamananda 
P, S- Mohamed 
E. B. Pandarathil 
P. C. Adichan 
V’. Kunjukrishnan 
f, d. Iti ycheria 
v. Dominic Joseph 
A. N. Satbyaueian 
S- Parame«wara Aiyar 
R. H. Eastatt 
G. H. Marsdnn 
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bools 1 Private Scbdols. 


_ ... _ Total lor 

tire 

Amount Amount Amount items tor 
for iree lor/fee lor free tire town, 
clothes. meals, clothes. 


1 










Appendix-41. 

et ofthe ii&KttoUon ojCompulsory Primary EiueaHon'in etrtain SdicUd Tims, 

i same methoB'dl eafealation has been followed as in appendix I. 

Atjtfie rates ot pay recommended 


In Prirate Schotsls. 


tGrand total] 
i for both i 


Depa 

6c 


( • 

; Amount 
for 
free 
; books. 

; 

3w»r. 

No, of 
pupils. 

1 j 

! No. of Salar^ ol 
'teachers. \ ail the 
teachera. 

Amount 
for Head 
mailers. 

Total ol 
salaries. 

' 

-- V 

Anjbunt 

JSr 

Proriderst 

Fapd. 

1 

Amount f A mount 
for : *Ior free 
grant-in- ' hooka, 
a,d. j 

Total, 

Depart¬ 
mental and 
Private 
Schools. 

Ameun 
for .fret 
rnaa.s. 

i 

P.8. ! 

1 

Sa. 


! 

! Be. 

| 

Be. 

Sa. 

Ei. 

Ei. 

Hi. 

fis. 

B, 

*• 

1,186 ] 

9JSM 

4,743 

136 | 37,536 

3,717 

41,253 

1473 


2,372 

34,785 

00349 

11,860 

3n ; 

V« . 


36 9,936 

'. 984 

10,920 

390 


635 

9,215 

16,009 

3,170 

2, MS | 

&3,'206 

11,788 

337 j 93,012 

9,212 

102,224' 

S,65r 

76,6(7,’ 

5,894 

86,212 

1,49,608 

29,46( 

340 

7,131 

1,360 

39 10,764 

1,066 

11,830 

m 

8,87l2 


9,974 

17,105 


1,136 

24,571 

4,545 


3,553 

39,433 


29,57'7 

2,272 

' 33,258 

57,829 

11,360 

1,293 

27,830 

5,173 

148 | 40,848 

! 

4,045 

■ 44,893 


33,669 

2.5S6 

37,868 

65,688 

12.93C 

414 1 

9,030 

1,653 

47 1 12,972 

1,285 

14,257 

509 


826 

12,028 

21,078 

4,141 

652 ; 

13,920 

2,606 

74 ' 20,424 


22,447 


16,835 


18,940 


] 6,521 

760 ; 

10,508 

3,063 

87 ' 24,012 

2,370 

26,390 

943 

19,792 

1(632 

22,267 

i 36,847 

1 "361 

3:2 : 

i 

8,066 

1,456 

42 ] 11592 

1,148 

12,740 

456 

9,555 

743 

l 

10,753 

, 18,818 

j 3,72t 

9,4221 

2,02,829 

37,687 

1,076 ] 2,96,976 

. 

29,411 

3,26,387 

11,657 

2,44,790 

18^43 

1 2,76,290 

4,76,191 

94,221 


At the existing rates ot pay. 


1 

1,156 ! 

20,520 ] 

1,743 

1.36 

' 30,192 

948 

31,140 : 

1,112 

| 23 , 3:5 

2,372 

1 

1 26,839 1 

47,165 

| 

\ 

] 11 ,a 

317 

5,407 , 

1,270. 

36 

7,992 

m ! 

8442 

“ 1 

6.182 , 

635 

-7J1I 1 

12,618 

3,1’ 

2,046 

50,458 | 

11,758 ' 

337 

j 74,592 

2,541 1 

76,933 ] 

2,748 

57,701 

5,894 

66,343 j 

1,16,801 

i 29,0 

340 

5,667 

1,360 

39 

| 8,436 

264 

8,700 i 

310 

6,623 

680 

7,515 [ 

13,182 

1 

j 3,41 

1,136 

19,504 

^ 4,o4o • 

130 , 

j 28,860 

906 

29,766 j 

0G4 

22,324 

2 272 

' 1 

25,660 

' 

45,224 

j 11,3 

1,293 

22,130 

5,173 

148 

, 32;656 

| 

1,033 

33,889 ! 

1,210 

25,(1? 

1 

2,586 

29,213 j 

51,343 

12,9 

414 j 

7301 

1,653 

47 

i 10,656 

t 

334 

10,990 | 

492 

8,2 i 2 i 

626 

9,460 

10,661 

1,1 

652 ‘ 

11,070 

' 2,606 

74 

' 16,428 

514 

1 

16,942, ; 

60S : 

12,705 

1,303 

14,615 | 

25,685 

1 6,5: 

766 

13,H8 

3,063 

, 87 

19,536 

| 614 ! 

20,150 ! 

718 

15, !!! j 

1#2 

47,362 

30,480 

7,6 

372 

6,448 

’1,486 ' 

i ' i 

42 

I 

’9,324 1 

| 292 1 

j 

8,016 . 

t 

! 

344 

7,2:2 | 

743 

■18,293 

14,747 

3,7 

9,422. 

1,61,391 

' 37,087 j 

! i 

1 

1,076 

2,38,872 

7,496 

2,46,388 j 

! 

| 

g,798 | 

i 

1 

1,84,776 

■ 18,843 j 

2,12,417 j 

3,73,806 

.1 

94,2 
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TaM-var slaUm‘*t stowing the financial iffectof the introduction of Compulsory Primary Education. 
(Not* The same method of calculation has been followed as in Appendix I.) 






iols 




Total for 
both D«- 

Amoual 

Amount 


I 

i partmental 
and 

for 

fur grant- 

Amount 

[ Xptal. 

; Private 

Provider.t i 
Fund. 

i 

in-aid 

for free 
books. 


Soho..l8. 

i 

3,23d 

25,935 

1,989 

_ 

20,160 

50,303 • 

; 

5.222 ! 

1,09,655 

8,433 

1,23,310 

2,14,201 i 

6,890 | 

1,44,690 i 

11,137 

1,62,717 

2^2,712 ! 

5,393 ! 

1,23,760 j 

9,624 

1,30,176 

2,41,721 j 

8,710 ; 

1,82,910 ! 

14,078 

2,05,698 

1 

3,^7 ( 

8,ISO 

1,71,990 .j 

1^,819 

1,93,399 

| 

5,.;tf,o.6 | 

5,330 

> 1,11,930 | 

8,$8 

1,25,869 

•2,18,693 ' 

6,478 

1,36,045 

10,472 ] 

1,62,995 

2,85,867 j 

5,330 

1,11,930 : 

8,023 ! 

125,883 

2,18.714 ' 

3,122 

71,869 . 

5,516 

80,807 

1,40,328 ! 

1.381 

33,194 ! 

-2,546 1 

37,321 

64,817 J 

8,646 : 

1,81,666 . 

13,978 ] 

2,04,188 

3,54,886 j 

4,1.7 1 

86,429 

l 

8,646 

97,190 

1,68,973 ' 

«,i97 : 

1,30,130 j 

10,010 

1,46,337 

254,345 | 

4,312 

90,545 

6,9o0 

1,01,807 

1,7&£44 i 

1 

5,503 

1,15,579. , 

3,892 

1,29,965 ! 

2,20,718 j 

5,633 

1,18,300 : 

9,101 

■1,33,034 

2,31,049 | 

' : 0.478 1 

*2,20,033 

16,951 

2,47,462 

4,30,187 1 

j 

* 1 

7,070 

1,81,070 

12,391 

1,81,131 

3,14.708 : 
j 

, 6.521 1 

1,36,953 

10,534 

1,-54,010 

2,67.541 ' 

4,961 1 

1,04,195 

8,919 

1.17,175 

2,03.542 

| 

8,006 j 

1,68,122 

- 12,921 

1,89,019 

3,23.7.18 

a, 06:1 

1,09.240 

12,639 

1,90.298 

3,30,'.54 

6,044 

l,45,ft27 

il1,217 

1,63,988 

2.64,652 

6,424 

1,54,908 

lOJtf) 

t 1,51,702 

- 2,63,307 

3,511 

73.730 


i 82,021 

1,14 0.iO 

7.681 

1,01,7207 

12i»l 

^ 1,81,3b5 

I 3,15,281 j 

0,904 

1,23,988 

9,849 

J i,39,441 

, -2,42,588 ' | 

1.S42 

38,075 

j 2,079 

| 43,496 

1 75,527 | 

1,831 

08,417 

j 3,957 

| 43,235 

1 

1 74,940 

| 

1,72,521 

3(5,22,935 

i 

j 2,78896 

40,74,152 

! 70,76,809 


Departmental Schools. I Private Schools 


Provision 
for free 
meals. 

Provision 
for free 
clothes. 

! 

Provisi n 
fur fret, 
metl-s. 

1 

! Provision 
! for free 
; ci,Abes-. 

Grand 

Total. 

i 

i 

9,650 | 

1,493 '■ 

' 19.904 - 

1 

2,983 | 

85,133 

42,170 | 

6.3,5 ; 

•M,34t. 

!0 6o.i | 

3,50,636 

1 

55,880 

8.352 • 

1,11,360. 

!6,t05 j 

4,74,809 

47,620 

7,144 . 

55,240 

14,. S3 ! 

4,06,013 

70,390 ! 

10,577 j 

1,40,760 

a.:15 ! 
j 

6,00,230 

. 1 

56,090 j 

0,913 ( 

1,32,180 

19.827 | 

5,64,036 

.1 

43,050 | 

8,457 ! 

S6.IU0 

12,014 j 

3,67,214 

52,3oC | 

7,854 j 

1,04 720 

15,708 | 

4,46,509 

43,120 J 

6,463 ! 

86,240 

12,936 | 

3,67,478 

27,580 j 

4,137 ; 

50,160, 

6,274 i 

2,35,479 

12/30 j 

1,909 ' 

25.400 

3,819 

1,08,735 

69.8S& ) 

10,482 | 

1,30,760 

20,964 j 

5,95,671 

33,230 

4,934 ! 

• 66.460 

9,969 j 

2,83,616 

50.050 1 

7,508 

i,oo,ioo 

i o,oi5 : 

4,27,018 

34,750 

•4,212 ; 

69.500 

10,425 

2,96,731 

44,460 | 

tt.wy f 

88,920 

13,338 

3,79,105 

45,500 | 

5,825 i 

91,010 

13,652 : 

3,8S,036 

84,750 j 

1*2,713 j 

1,09,510 

25,428 

7,22,586 

61,950 j 

9,294 ■ 

1,23,910 

18,586 1 

5,28,448 

52,070 | 

7 901 

1,05.340 

15.796 

4,49,248 

40,100 [ 

8,015 ; 

Ml 190 

12,(129 

3,41,876 

64;' 00 ! 

9,690 

1,29,21(1 

19,382 

6,51 $20 

64,990 1 

9,749 

i,2o,r.t>o 

19 499 

5,54 >82 

56,030 j 

8,412- 

1,12170 

16,826 

4,78,140 

51,850 | 

7,778 i 

1,03,700 

15.555 

4,42,190 

.. i 

1>. *20. 

4, •>,:-: ' 

-.-,8:;y 


7,1-/^’ 

62,030 

9,305 

1,24,070 

18,611 

5,20,29" 

47,750 

7,103 

95,490 

I 14,324 

i 4,07,315 

14,900 

2,235 

29,790 

j 4,469 

j 1,26,921 

14,790 

2 219 

20,570 

j 4,436 

i 1,25,955 

13,93,490 

2,09,023 

27,86,980 

| 4,18,047 

1 

i 

; 1,18,86,3^9 

i 








1 

i 

' ! 





Departmental 



i 

Nn. flf 






d 

t. 

Taluk. 

children of! 
Population.! age group | 
15-10 years.*! 

j 1 

1 

• No. of 
Pupils. 

No. Of 

Teachers 

Sglariet of 
all tb'ef 
teachers i 

Additional 
amount 
for Head¬ 
masters. 

Total oi 
salaiies. 

i 

Thoyala' 

43,324 

5,968 

1,989 

} 

*7 ! 15,732 

1,658 

17,290 

2 

Ajaeleiwaram 

1,83,055 

23,298 

8,433 

241 

66,318 

6,687 

73,103 

3 

Kalknlam 

2.42.56G 

33,411 

11,137 

319 

87,7.68 

8,692 

96.460 

4 

Vll»T»DCOd» 

2,07,430 

28,572 

9,524 

272 

75,672 

7 X 435 

82,607 

« 

Neyyattinkara 

3,06,012 

42,234 

14,078 

402 

1,10,952 

10,988 

1.21,940 

« 

Trivandrum 

2,87,918. 

39,658 

13,219 

*78 

1,04,828 

10,332 

1,14,660 

7 

Nedumangad 

1,87,495 

25,826- 

8,609 

246 

87,896 

6,724 

74,620 

8 

Chirayiokil 

2,28,069 

31,415 

10,472 

299 

82,524 

8,173 

90,097 

S 

KotUrfckara 

1,87,817 

25,870 

8,623 

243 

61,896 

8,724 

S' 

74.620 

10 

Patkanapursm 

1,20,148 

13,54* - 

5,918 

in 

43.608 

4,819 

47,027 

11 

Shencottab 

55,451 

7,63* 

2,548 

73 

28,148 

1,906 

22144 

12 

Qullon 

3,04,367 

41,928 

13,976 

399 

1,10,124 

10,905 

1,21,020 

12 

Kunnathur 

1,44,742 

19,937 

6,646 

190 

52,44* 

6,194 

57,634 

n 

Karunagapally 

2J8.01R 

30,03* 

10,010 

288 

7*936 

7,817 

86,753 

15 

Kartbigapally 

1,51,393 

20,860 

6,951 

199 

54,924 

5,440 

60,364 

18 

Mavelikara 

1,93,669- 

2G.G7# 

8,892 

254 

7*,T04 

6,943 

77,047 

17 

Pathanamthitta 

1,98,223 

27,304 

9,101 

23* 

11,28* 

7,100 

7&S6() 

18 

Tbiruvalla 

3,60,193 

50,853 

16,951 

484 

1,28^84 

13,229 

1,46.813 

IS 

Ambalapuzba 

2,69,866 

37,172 

12,391 

354 

97,794 

9,676 

1.07,380 

20 

Sherthala’ 

2,29,429 

31,682 

10,534 

3tl 

S3$% 

8,227 

91.303 

:i 

Vaikom 

1,74,646 

24,066 

8,019 

229 

6©04 

6,260 

60.464 

22 

Kottayam 

2,81,414 

38,762 

12,921 

370 

1,02,120 

10,113 

1,12,233 

23 

Cbanganacherry 

2,83,126 

38,998 

12,999 

372 

1,02,-672 

10,167 

1,12,839 

u 


2.44.302 

33.651 

11,217 

320 

88,320 

8,747 

97,067 

26 

Moovattupuzha 

2,25,S6« 

31,110 

10.37U 

296 

81,090 

5.591 

39.787 

28 

Tbodupuzha 

1,23,775 

17,049 

5,683 

162 

44,712 

4.428 

49,110 

r 

Kunnathunad 

2,70,235 

'■37,222 

12,407 

365 

97,980 

9,70:1 

1,07,683 

M 

Parur 

2,07,971 

28,646 

9,649 

273 

75,348 

7,462 

82,810 

>2 

Peer made 

64,899 

8,939 ■ 

2,979 

85 

2S;480 

2,324 

25,784 

20 

Devlculam 

64,395 

8,870- 

2,957 

84 

23,184 

2,296 

25,480 


TtUl 

i- 

60,70,013 

8,36,094' 

12,78,698 

7,963 

21,97,788 

2,17,656 

24,15.414 


•The ratio between the aumber of children of age groupB 5—10 years .sod the total population ia 1; 7*26. 




cy Schotts and Primuy Stcliottt. 


is or deficit Aecommo- 

1 No. of TMttben. 

1 

dstioa. 


No. of 1 No. for 


























No. of Schools. 


So. 


1 


Tahxk. 


3 


1 

Thovala 

2- 

A g antes war* ns 

3 

Kalknlam 

4 

Vilavancode 

6 

Neyyattinkar* 

4 

Trivandrum 

7 

Nedumangad 

8 

Chirayinkfl 

9 

Kottarakara 

10 

Pathanapurom 

11 

Shencottah 

12 

Quilon 

13 

Kunnathur 

14 

KaruUagapaDy 

15 

Karthigapally 

1ft 

Mavelikara 

17 

| Patkanamthitta 

18 

| Thiruvalla 

19 

Ambalnpuzha 

20 

Sherthalai 

21 

Vaikom 

22 

Kottayata 

23 

COanganaoiHiTy 

24 

i Meenachil 

25 

JlaovattupnjAa 

26 

Tiiodupnjba 

27 j 

Knnnmhanad 

28 

Pnrur 

29 

P-ermade 

30 

D;-vic->lam 


Total 





Depart¬ 

mental. 

Private. 

Total. 

Depart* 

mental. 


• 

3 




12 

18 

30 

68 

, 

24 

117 

141 

Ml 

• 

29 

94 

123 

176 

• 

23 


126 

m 

_ 

61 

149 

200 

293 

• 

29 

78 

107 

204 


17 

58 

75 

202 


30 

90 

120 

182 


18 

88 

106 

121 


1C 

4i 

67 

til 

• 

9 

3 

12 

42 


40 

96 

136 

328 

. 

25 

61 

76 

171 

i 

23 

68 

81 


• 

6 

8 

14 

33 

• 

37 

96 

133 

227 

• 

33 

121 

154 

192 

• 

86 

245 

331 

479 

• 

9 

18 

27 

66 

* 

39 

44 

83 

209 

• 

34 

49 

83 

183 

• 

48 

121 

169 

380 

. 

54 

111 

165 

349 


45 

103 

153 

123 

* 

42 

43 

85 

267 

• 

12 

39 

61 

34 

• 

48 

61 

109 

284 

• 

39 

49 

88 

20$ 

• 

4 

3 

7 

14 

• 

1 

11 

12 

4 

• 

683 

2,169 

3,052 

6,4*8 


* ."h's lUmoer inelodoa pupil* of all ages »n4not those b)t*o>D 5 »od 10 years a'oua 










Appendix V. 

rimwy Education, and the provision required, for introducing compulsory Primary 
in in certain selected Towns. 


QCOO* 

Present strength.* 

J. Sarplus or deficit 

I . accommodation. 

i 

i 

No. of Teachers. 


1 

! No. ol 

No. for 
whom 
accommo¬ 
dation has 

1 to be 
provided. 

No. of 
teachers 
that 
will be 
required. 

Total- 

Depart¬ 

mental. 

Pri¬ 

vate. 

1 

1 

Total, 'Depart* 
; mental. 

' 

i . \ 

Fri- | Total, 
vate. | 

i 1 

i 

Departmental. 

1 Men. Women 

ri " 

Private. 

Men, jWomen 

. Total. 

J children of 
age group 
6-10 years. 

1 


1 

1 

6 

• 

1 

1 

1 

i 

7 

1 

1 


8 



9 

1 

D 

.11 

' 

4,952 ■ 

1,117 

2,748 • 

' 

3,866 

490 

i j 

597 ! 1,087 

n 

i 

10 j 

31 

48 

118 

7,115 

2,163 

86 

2,479 

1 

1,001 #1,276 

i 

2,277 

30 

172 .-202 

10 

1 

14 ' 

* ,n it j 

19 

13 

56 


-574' 

-2 

'10,677 

3,240 

5,899 

9,139 

113 

1 

1,125 | 1,538 

46 

37 j 

'95 

64 

232 

17,681 

7,004 

273 

1 494 

1 

554 

83 

642 

-156 

S 1 148 

19 . 

1 

1 

2 

" 

15 

2,040 

1,546 

42 

. 5,514 

1,804 

3,164 

4,968 

■*86 

432 ■ 346 

24 

25 i 

37 

38 

124 

6,818 

1,504 

71 

7,as 

1,561 

3,724 

5,285 

645 

1,306 ! 1,960 

44 

18 

66 

43 

171 

7,759 

524 

51 

; 2.553 
| ' 

1,233 

1,331 

2,614 

-245 

!$9 : —56 

i 

1 1 

>26 

•IS 

15 

76 

2,480 

-78 

—6 

j 5,765 

723 

2,443 

3,171 

236 

356 592 

i 13 

i 

9 

23 

39 

86 

3,909 

146 

25 

1 4,973 

1,619 

2,650 

4,269 

183 

- i 

621 ■ 704 

. 25 

1 

23 

■ 

33 

37 

118 

4,595 

-378 

13 

2,244 

i 

S75 

1,021 

1,896 . 

130 


1 



13 

63 

2,2$9 

■ 16 



«ct has to be borne in mind when studying calamus 7, lb and 11, 








Sl.vlcment showing details re. the existing provision fur P 

Educat 


l j 


No. 

i 

Name o! Town, j 

i 

No. of schools. 

N6. of classes. i 

- 1 

Available accot 
dation. 

- 1 

Depart¬ 

mental. 

Pri¬ 

vate. 

Total. 

' i 

i 

Depart^ 
mental. | 

‘’Pri¬ 

vate. 

! 

Total. , 

1 

i 

{ 

Depart¬ 

mental. 

1 

i 

Pri¬ 

vate. 

1 

1 

i 

s 


3 


4 


5 

1 

Nagercoil 

J 

1 

36 

feci 

33 

67 

100 

1,607 

3,346 

2 

Neyyattinkara 

3 

6 

9 

22 

32 

64 

1,031 

1,448 

3 

Trivandrum 

9 

27 

86 

' 

73 

146 

218 

3,053 

7,024 

4 

ShenoottaJa 

2 

1 

8 

12 

• 

2 

14 

398 

96 

& 

Qullon 

5 

13 

18 

92 

66 

116 

•1,718 

3,696 

€ 

Alleppey 

6 

HL4 1 

20 

62 

. 93 

145 

2,206 

5,029 

7 

Thirnvalla 

6 

9 

16 

35 

37 

72 


1,520 

8 

Changanacherry 

4 

10 

14 

23 

60 

83 

969 

2,804 

8 ~ 

Kottayam 

7 « 

16 

22 

47 

70 

117 

E& 

VI, 171 

10 

Pam 

<4 

5 

9 

27 

- 26 

! ■ 
i„ 

63 

1,005 . 

1,239 


Thianumbai includes pupila of all ages and not those Between 6 and lU years al^n^. This f 







Appendix IV. 

Taluk war Statement showing the detail J tcgarding the exUiing primary S 


1 

No. of Claaeaa. 

j 

Available accommoda¬ 
tion. ] 

• Preaent Strength. 

ftorploe a 

r 

d 

Total. 

I 

Depart- , 

menial. 

| 

Private. | 

1 

Total. 

Depart¬ 

mental. 

! 

Private. 

i 

Total 

Depart¬ 

mental 

Private. 

Total 

Depart¬ 

mental 


1 




-1 

5 


6 



SO 

68 

53 

111 

2,272 

2,113 

4,385 

2,031 

1,560 

3.597 

241 


HI 

Ml 

427 

568 

6,355 

19,573 

25,928 

5,028 

15,681 

20,709 

i,32; 


123 

176 

388 

344 

5,425 

18,300 

23,725 

6,340 

U.859 

21,199 

—915 


128 

Hi 

418 

527 

3,819 

17,065 

20,874 

5,107 

15,267 

20,394 

-1288 


200 

193 

683 

976 

12,638 

31,440 

43,978 

9,942 

25,101 

35, WJ 

2,596 


107 

201 

396 

600 

8,674 

18,685 

27,359 

7,770 

15,473 

23,713 

901 


75 

202 

251 

453 

7,323 

9,060 

16,383. 

7,018 

8,8U 

15,829 

305 


120 

182 

452 

634 

7,088 

30.651 

27,739 

6,965 

17,568 

24521 

123 


106 

121 

332 

453 

4,593 

15,794 

20,387 

4,737 

12,686 

17-,'.'23 

-HI 


67 

HI 

158 

269 

3,872 

7,1-19 

11,021 

4,019 

6.448 

10,467 

-147 


12 

42 

6 

48 

1,617 

333 

1,850 

1,685 

210 

1,901 

-68 


136 

328 

472 

800 

11,904 

21,742 

33,646 

11,584 

18,625 

30,209 

310 


76 

m 

105 

366 

6,236 

8,SOI 

14,737 

6,283 

7,624 

13,907 

—47 


81 

ISO 

277 

457 

5,490 

12,280 

17,750- 

6.618 

10,549 

17,167 

-1,128 


14 

33 

36 

69 

1,961 

1,964 

3,925 

1,188 

1,397 

2,585 

773 


133 

227 

383 

610 

8,701 

* 

16,959 

25,660 

7,984 

15,006 

22,990 

717 


154 



6S4 

9,326 

31,324 

33,050 

6,926 

18,534 

25,460 

2.400 


! 331 

473 

917 

1,392 

15,272 

41,491 

59,763 

15,610 

33,964 

49,574 

2662 


27 

56 

118 

174 

2,394 

4,133 

0,631 

1,77$ 

i,m 

6 331? 

625 


83 

m 

228 

437 

6,518 

10*686 

17,203 

4,703 

7,852 

12.555 

1515 


83 

183 

223 

406 

6,518 

9,222 

12,740 

7,153 

8,204 

15,357 

-635 


169 


576 

365 

11,530 

20,580 

38,122 

10,126 

.22,447 

32,573 

1,410 


165 

ns 

641 

890 

12,488 

20,011 

38,529 

12,912 

52,136 

35,043 

-424 


151 

_2Cii 

ill 


V*— 

i*ii7 


A&l 

. tL^iA 

ZlJXl 

Sii- 


85 

287 

169 

436 

9,U1* 

8,974 

ir,ati 2 

9,633 

6,931 

16,621 

-615 


51 

ii 

212 

296 

3,206 

9,939 

13.136 

3,538 

8,613 

12,151 

—■332 


109 

284 

. 

271 

555 

10,157 

13,126 

23,283 

9,599 

10,380 

19,979 

558 


88 

206 

275 

431 

8,169 

12,234 

20,403 

6,454 

9,885 

16,339 

1,715 


7 

14 

10 

24 

•163 

499 

962 

392 

354 

746 

71 


12 

4 

22 

26 

63 

938 

999 

66 

721 

777 

7 


3,052 

5,418 

9,503 

14,951 

2,05,636 

4,33,897 

6,42,333 

1.91,553 

3,63 336 

5.54,894 

14,003 



5 aad 10 years aJooa This fait ha* to be borne, iti tiuod wh»o ist-idying ooluajus 7, 10 ami li. 








